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haps as well that publication of the Report of the National 

Denditure (‘ Economy ’) Committee, signed a week before 

rliz ment rose, was delayed till. after the debate. of July 30. 

fe inevitable Majority and Minority reports present two irre- 

tilable schools of thought—the economists and the spend- 

fifts—and such chance as we may still have of avoiding some 

re or less disguised form of default should be improved. by 

g all members of Parliament adequate time for serious study 

P notable document, before debate hardens opinions on so 

fal a question into party cries. In approaching that study, 

eryone should bear in mind certain facts that differentiate our 

fancial position from that of our neighbours and rivals in trade. 

f frpuble is not merely a phenomenon of an exceptionally 

> but transient slump ; ;.to say that we are standing the 

of the world crisis better than others is a false presentation 

i fact that our fall to the basement is not from the roof, but 

om n the first floor only—we had long been losing ground before 
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itcame. The fact that our unemployment figure before the slump 
exceeded one third of the present total (nearly three millions) is not 
really a point in our favour. The maldistribution of gold cannot 
account for our long-standing failure to sell our products in 
competition with other gold-standard nations. Our enormous 
revenue is not a sign of wealth, but of loss of wealth by over- 
taxation. Even that comfortable phrase ‘ Safe as the Bank of 
England ’ must take on a new meaning when the Governor must 
go, hat in hand, to foreign banks for credits, not (as on the last 
occasion) to enable us to resume the gold standard after a great 
war, but to save us from being driven off it in peace, and we must 
submit to be told by French journalists that these credits ‘can 
in no way dispense the British Government and Parliament from 
putting an end to the disorder in their public finances ’ lest worse 
should happen. The end of the world slump, restoring prosperity 
to other nations, will leave us as its beginning found us—the home 
of vast decaying industries—unless we change our ways. 

The majority of the Committee are in no doubt what the 
change should be: ‘ the country must face the disagreeable fact 
that its public expenditure—local as well as national—is too high 
and that it must be brought down to a lower level.’ From 
examination of the general features and trend of expenditure in 
the several departments, they conclude that, on present com- 
mitments only, the Estimates of 1932 would show a net increase 
of 12 millions, and those of 1933 of 17} millions, over those of 
1931. This includes sinking fund provision on present lines, but 
nothing for sundry expensive schemes already formulated, such 
as the Education (School Attendance) Bill, the Agricultural Land 
(Utilisation) Bill and a number of other projects in various stages, 
nor for any effects of the Hoover moratorium. They hold the 
view, which after the Treasury evidence before the Unemploy- 
ment Commission hardly admits of dispute, that the 40 millions 
to be borrowed in 1932 for the Unemployment Fund on present 
lines can no longer be regarded as repayable within any reasonable 
period by the Fund (which by April next will have a debt of well 
over 100 millions), but must be faced as a revenue liability, and 
the same with the 10 millions to be borrowed for the Road Fund ; 
thus increasing the expenditure to be budgeted for in 1932 by a 
total of 62 millions, on present commitments. On the revenue 
side, income tax 20 millions down, and 37 millions of nest-eggs 
taken to balance this year’s budget, will reduce receipts by 57 
millions, leaving a total gap to bridge of 119 (say 120) millions 
—a figure which may easily be increased if the slump continues 
—apart from any new commitments, ‘to produce a properly 
balanced budget in 1932.’ So austerely orthodox an authority as 
the Economist (issue of August 8) has indeed suggested that ‘ this 
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figure of 120 millions deficit rather seriously overpaints the gloom,’ 
because 50 millions is accounted for by sinking fund applications, 
and 40 millions by unemployment borrowings, as to the inclusion 
of which the Committee disagree with the Chancellor. It is a 
question of words: what does ‘balancing a budget’ mean? 
Should we congratulate France on a balanced budget if her 
expenditure exceeded her budget revenue by the amount of the 
receipts permanently assigned to the Catsse d’ Amortissement, her 
equivalent for a sinking fund? Do we hold that a properly 
balanced budget (the Committee’s phrase) need not cover the 
specific sinking funds we promised the lenders when we floated 
our loans? They account for nearly the whole 50 millions. Do 
we differ from the Treasury evidence as to the realities of unem- 
ployment borrowings ? Whatever words we may use, there is no 
dispute about the facts, and nothing novel except ‘telling the 
shareholders.’ 

Towards the 120 millions the Committee propose economies 
totalling (in the first full year for each item) 96} millions—a 
figure which cannot be fully realised in 1932—and so leave some 
20 or 30 millions to be covered by ‘ revisions of general taxation,’ 
which they piously hope to be practicable without either singling 
out public servants and pensioners from the rest of the com- 
munity for special sacrifice or imposing any further burden on 
productive industry beyond a small increase in unemployment 
contributions. Of the 96} millions, no less than 66} millions 
would be saved on unemployment finance, as explained further 
on. Two features of this programme stand out. It is a bold 
answer to the constant challenge of spendthrift Ministers: ‘ Show 
us where any economy is possible’; and for all its boldness it 
confesses that we are so far on the road to ruin that without 
breaking solemn pledges it is now impossible to stop the rot by 
reductions of expenditure only, so blindly and foolishly have our 
Ministers of all parties not only squandered the present but 
mortgaged the future. One negative point may be mentioned. 
Both majority and minority hold that no large fresh savings can 
be made on the fighting services, unless there is ‘ disarmament all 
round’; and express the hope that their conclusion after full 
examination, that there is no possibility of saving millions by 
creating a Ministry of Defence, will be accepted as finally dis- 
posing of that product of Cloud-cuckoo-land. 

Audi alteram partem. The Minority report breathes another 
air. Its authors profess to be ‘ no less impressed with the need 
for wise economy ’ than their colleagues, but the meaning they 
attach to those words is a special one. 

‘The majority recommendations in many respects would not achieve 


teal economy, though they might for the time being secure an actual 
s2 
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reduction of expenditure. . . . Public expenditure has ample justification 
when it rests primarily on the necessity for readjusting the use of the 
national income in such a manner as to transfer expenditure from. less 
essential or desirable channels into those which are designed to mitigate 
social injustices or those which improve the economic structure of the 
nation. . . . We can see no special reason why a period of économie 
difficulty should necessarily be required to bear its own financial burden 
at the price of scaling down social services. , . . The renewal, the remodel- 
ling and the replanning of the economic and social structure ofthe country is 
essentially a task which the State, in association with the local authorities 
and other large organisations, should undertake and . . . the most favour- 
able occasion is when money and man-power are readily available and can 
be utilised without the disturbing effects of the withdrawal of either from 
its normal employment in industry.’ 


Their whole presentation is in fact an expansion of the ministerial 
dictum that whether the nation can afford a thing depends upon 
how badly it wants it. They show by analysis that the proportion 
of expenditure to national (not State) income has grown since 
1913 from 7-4 to 18-9 per cent., the chief increases being service 
of the debt 7:93 per cent., war pensions 1-36 per cent., social 
services I-4I per cent. ; and thereupon deny that the proportion of 
national income applied to social services shows excessive growth, 
or that ‘ they absorb an undue share of the proceeds of national 
taxation.’ In other words, the Great War has taken from us 
nearly 10 per cent. of the nation’s total earnings, and this, regarded 
(presumably) as a form of indulgence of the idle rich, justifies 
their being called on to pay a further 1} per cent. of the total 
in the shape of more ‘ public assistance’ to the wage-earners. 
Nowhere in the Minority report is there any recognition of the 
fact that the latter, as a body, have for years been themselves 
enjoying all the ‘uncovenanted benefits’ brought by the price 
fall to fixed money incomes. 

Thus the issue between the economists and the spendthrifts 
raises the familiar basic questions of Socialism, on which most 
people have by this time taken sides and will judge these reports 
accordingly. This does not encourage hopes of any agreed 
solution of the budget problem of 1932; yet within the next 
three months we have got to find some solution, unless we drift 
from want of courage to take a decision, and so follow Australia 
down. the path of least resistance, in which case (as has happened 
to her) the severity of the remedies we shall have to apply a little 
later will be vastly increased. For generations our public. men, 
accustomed to magnificently elastic revenues and growing national 
wealth, have displayed the mentality of the ducal housekeeper 
who, when Lady Mary, about to marry an artist, asked her for 
some wrinkles in domestic economy, grandly replied that she was 
‘very imperfectly acquainted with the contrivances of persons 
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of limited means.’ A very rich man may well ‘ reach a hand 
through time to catch the far-off interest ’ of a wise investment, 
without any question whether he has the ready cash to invest. 
But the man who is already overspending and has been steadily 
losing capital must deal, not with ‘wise economy ’ in the long 
run, but with the choice between pulling-in till times are better 
andsome definite plan for finding the money to carry on or even 
to increase his expenses. It is from this unaccustomed point of 
view that we must approach the Committee’s plan: not do we 
like each item ? but what precisely would we substitute for it 
in balancing future budgets ; and do we like that better? Our 
parliamentary procedure, with its rigid separation of ‘ Supply’ 
from ‘ Ways and Means,’ leading to the approval of expenditure— 
forour Estimates are always approved by the House just as they 
are printed—before anything is known as to the taxation it 
involves, shows how completely foreign to our system is the idea 
ofsuch intelligent choice. 

The Government, of course, is not pledged to accept the advice 
ofthe Committee, and may take the line that all its more impor- 
tant proposals involve questions of policy such as-were expressly 
reserved, by the terms of reference, for the exclusive consideration 
of the Cabinet, though it was ‘ open to the Committee to review 
the expenditure and to indicate the economies which might be 
elected if particular policies were either adopted, abandoned or 
modified.’ Such a reservation is entirely necessary, subject to a 
reasonable interpretation of the term ‘ policy.’ The plain man 
would understand that the Government intended to be guided 
by the Committee unless its advice was opposed to something 
more than the risk of unpopularity and outcry of threatened 
interests which everyone knew to be inevitable whatever savings 
might be proposed. On this point I wrote in The Times of Feb- 
tuary 16 (just after the motion for the Committee had been 
accepted) under the head of ‘ What is Policy ?’: 


In public affairs it is a relative rather than an absolute term. As 
principle at the centre is transformed down into action at the circumference, 
at any link in the chain the job of the man farther down appears as adminis- 
tration, and that of the man higher up as policy, 7.e., the taking of decisions 
from‘a more comprehensive point of view ; and this ‘ more comprehensive ” 
view-point may include considerations which are not willingly avowed as 
influencing the decision. It is therefore convenient (sc. to Ministers and 
officials) that any enquiry working from the circumference towards the 
centre should be liable to be stopped by the plea of policy ; and I think 
members of the Estimates Committee, at any rate in its earlier years, . . . 
will remember how the hunt was often called off just when it seemed to 
promise a kill. With acknowledgments to the shade of Samuel Johnson, 
I would hazard the definition : ‘ policy is the last outwork of the inde- 
fensible.’ 
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If it should turn out that the minority have intelligently 
anticipated the attitude of the Government towards reduction of 
expenditure, and it elects to raise by extra taxation not the 20 or 
30 millions of the Majority report, but twice or thrice that sum, 
two questions will arise: the meaning of the minority’s vague 
phrase ‘sacrifices should be made by all sections of the com- 
munity, with proper regard to the relativities of capacity to make 
and to bear’; and the political combinations that may result. 
Mr. Snowden, in the debate of February 11, spoke of ‘ some tem- 
porary suspension [of schemes involving large expenditure], some 
temporary sacrifice,’ as necessary to maintain the present standard 
of living ; and again : ‘ the position will involve some temporary 
sacrifice from all, and those best able to bear them will have to 
make the largest sacrifices.’ But he found it necessary to take a 
very early opportunity of explaining that the only sacrifice that 
threatened the wage-earner was the suspension of the increase of 
public assistance. Speaking on July 30, he was very careful: 
‘ After my experience I will not go beyond saying this: that I 
shall make every possible effort to balance next year’s budget, 
although it may involve rather disagreeable consequences to 
certain classes and to certain people ’—a phrase in which it may 
be significant that ‘ sacrifice by all’ has disappeared. Perhaps 
this means no more than that he is awaiting instructions from his 
party as to the direction in which it would be led, for the ‘ certain 
classes, etc.,’ might as well be those on whom the brunt of the 
reductions of expenditure would fall, as those selected for higher 
taxation. In any event, what constitutes sacrifice ? and how is 
capacity to bear it to be measured ? 

The economic history of the last three years shows, for the 
great body of wage-earners, pegged rates of money wages in spite 
of a heavy fall in prices, resulting in a continuous increase of their 
purchasing power (‘real wages’); for the entrepreneurs, whose 
income consists of variable profits, heavy losses of income and, in 
very many cases, of capital too; for the rentiers, or holders of 
fixed-interest securities, and the salaried classes, a continuous 
increase of real return, as for wage-earners; the novel feature 
being that wages, instead of being variable (like profits) with the 
prosperity of the industry, have become an addition to the fixed- 
income category. Scientific economists, both here and abroad, 
have for some time been pointing out the close connexion between 


this pegging of the general level of money wages and our industrial 


troubles (excessive costs, loss of markets and rising unemployment), 

And Sir Henry Strakosch, in his well-known paper on ‘ Gold and the 

Price-level,’ + has shown how, with wages pegged, the whole gain 

which falling prices bring to the fixed-income men (now including 
+ Supplement to Economist of July 5, 1930. 
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Labour) is necessarily made at the expense of the entrepreneurs 
unless it is provided by increased national output, which is 
certainly not the case with us at present. We are here concerned, 
not with the difficult question how far the present catastrophic 
price fall is caused by the gold position, but with the effects of the 
fall on industry, which are not thereby affected. In his standard 
year (1924) the total of fixed obligations, salaries and wages was 
about four and a half times the total of the entrepreneur's profit, 
so that a small percentage increase in the goods and services taken 
by the former group is magnified into a much larger percentage 
loss of profits; and when that increase reaches 22 per cent., all 
the profits are lost and thereafter business can only be carried 
on by drafts on capital, with the results only too familiar of late : 
‘reconstruction,’ with vast sums written off capital as lost, short 
time (a very bad way of reducing wage-earnings, because it 
reduces output), and ultimately closing down of works and rising 
unemployment. The obstinately maintained claim that there 
shall be no reduction of money wages with prices—+.e., that the 
workman shall drain an ever-increasing real income from the 
capital which is the life-blood of industry and the fountain of 
employment—at this point begins to defeat itself, and the 
increased income of the more fortunate workers is provided in 
part by reducing the less fortunate to the dole. That admirable 
feature of our public financial] system, by which each year starts 
afresh with a clean slate, applies neither to individuals nor to 
industrial concerns ; and no equitable sharing of sacrifices could 
ignore either the cumulative gains of the workers for years past or 
the corresponding losses of the employers, not only during the 
same period but as the necessary counterpart of the gains. Of 
the two ‘ partners in industry,’ in times of depression, the most 
that the worker can claim is that his real wages should not be 
reduced, and the least the employer has a right to expect is that 
he should not have to increase them out of capital. Sacrifice, 
under such conditions, should mean actual loss of purchasing 
power ; and ability to bear it may be put, as a minimum, at the 
amount gained in real income since the present price fall began. 
Workers continuing to pocket progressive increases in real wages 
and only marking time in the public assistance they enjoy in 
addition, already raised since the war by hundreds of millions 
found from the proceeds of taxation to which they hardly contri- 
bute, are bearing no sacrifice at all. It is argued by some that 
any reduction of wages would only make matters worse for 
industry, by reducing purchasing power. If so, we must believe 
that we have been providentially guided to the optimum level of 
wages, departure from which, either up or down, can only injure 
; for no one in his senses will hold that a rise in money 
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wages would now do it good ; there would be no increase in ithe 
total of purchasing power, but merely a still further transfer of 
such power from one set of persons to another. To say that real 
wages are not reduced means that the demand for the articles 
consumed by workers, and the amount of employment in pro- 
ducing them, are not diminished. There is nothing in the way the 
workers have been spending their recent uncovenanted benefits 
to suggest that a further transfer to them from other. classes 
would increase national wealth. 

The ventier and salaried classes have also profited by the price 
fall, but not to the same extent as the wage-earners, because the 
prices of the things on which wages are mainly spent have fallen 
much further than the services on which large parts. of higher 
incomes are spent, such as educational, medical and other pro- 
fessional fees, and particularly wages themselves, which show 
little or no change. Salaries are easy to deal with; but» the 
majority declaration that the price fall ‘ provides a strong primd 
facie case for the revision of money obligations fixed under other 
conditions ’ is of course applicable also to fixed interest, and here 
the practical difficulties of revision are very great, and. the 
equities of the case are not the same. Conversion is the proper 
cure for high rates of interest, but this requires accumulation of 
capital and good credit for borrowing, and Mr. Snowden has been 
unable to launch his great War Loan operation because the 
revelations of our public extravagance have damaged our credit. 
Compulsory conversion, negatived even in Australia, would ruin 
once for all our Government credit and London as the world’s 
financial centre. Moreover, wages are a very short-term contract, 
and a fall may at any future time be restored by a rise; buta 
money loan is a very long-term contract, which the Jender has 
no power to reopen before the appointed day ; and if he has once 
accepted conversion to a lower rate of interest, no subsequent 
rise in the prevailing rate can profit him. The Minority report, 
while recognising that for debt held externally the problem is 
“complicated by important international considerations,’ seems 
to intend special differential taxation of certain kinds of invest- 
ment income held at home; but, apart from the difficulty of 
doing this equitably, it might have much the same disastrous 
effect as compulsory conversion. Voluntary conversion, of which 
the prospects in Australia are now said to be promising, would be 
found to be a different problem in a highly developed financial 
centre like London. We are brought back to the point that any 
such scheme must be fully defined and explored before it can be 
accepted as an alternative to the reductions of expenditure pro- 
posed by the majority. 

Bearing always in mind the principle of equality of sacrifice, 
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let us now look at the majority proposals in some detail; and the 
views of the minority upon them. The proposals are stated to 
be based on three general principles: the declaration (above 
quoted) as to revision of money obligations; that we have to 
consider what we can afford and not what we should wish to do 
ifwe had the money ; and that only by the strictest economy and 
efficiency for a long period can we regain prosperity. This third 
principle has led the Committee to look beyond 1932 and to make 
a series of valuable recommendations which would bear fruit in 
later years, but considerations of space confine this article almost 
entirely to proposals operative in that year. The second principle 
enforces the necessity (above touched upon) of condescending to 
the ‘contrivances of persons of limited means.’ The first is a 
definite principle of selection among possible economies, and. the 
Committee emphasise the fact that in applying it they have been 
careful not to create inequalities between different classes, but 
only to remedy those which have existed since the war and to 
‘re-establish fair relativities over the field of Government and 
local authority servants, and with wage-earners generally.’ This, 
further enforced by the declaration that any scheme of reduction 
of incomes all round should include a further cut on the reduced 
scales here recommended, is the Committee’s answer in advance 
to the ‘ victimisation ’ cries already raised by threatened interests. 

Soon after the war, when prices were very high and prevailing 
notions about remuneration fantastic, new scales were settled for 
the Forces, Civil Service, teachers and police. For officers of the 
Forces and for all ranks in the Civil Service the scales included a 
variable element following automatically the cost of living index ; 
for men of the Forces, teachers and police there was no such 
provision. Sir Alan Anderson’s Committee in 1923 recommended 
reduced rates for officers of junior rank and for men generally ; for 
civil servants it approved the general level, with an increase of 
the London seven-hour day to the provincial eight hours. Nothing 
was done till 1925, when modified reductions in pay of the 
Forces were approved—for new entrants only. The Committee 
now propose to save 2 millions on pay by applying the new rates 
to officers and men entered before 1925, making their acceptance 
a condition of promotion for officers and for re-engagement or 
extension of service for men ; and a further saving (which would 
accrue very gradually) by extending this condition to embrace 
the reduced rates of pensions for men approved in 1930, although 
by Royal Warrant (or equivalent instrument) all men now serving 
have been guaranteed ‘ the benefit of any warrant or regulation 
in force at the date of enlistment.’ A further £600,000 would be 
saved, under the present trend of prices, by making the pay and 
retired pay of officers conform more promptly to the fall. This 
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would of course carry with it an equally prompt rise when the 
tide turns. The proposed enforcement of reduced rates of pay 
and pension could only be effected by giving officers and men the 
alternative of terminating their service, and this raises the 
question whether our Forces, which have other and possibly 
nearer preoccupations than another world war, can safely face the 
risk of losing their backbone of long-service personnel. Desirable 
as it is to terminate quickly the present anomaly of different 
pay-scales running concurrently, as well as to secure every 
practicable reduction, doubt may well suggest itself whether the 
Committee has rightly estimated the difficulties, especially as to 
reduction of men’s pensions. Here is a real question of ‘ policy.’ 

For the Civil Service the Committee endorses the Anderson 
Committee’s proposal to lengthen the London day, and its 
approval of the general level of pay, but on condition of further 
automatic reductions for cost of living if the fall continues, in 
contrast to the Royal Commission’s plan of now consolidating pay 
and bonus and leaving any future reductions to special negotia- 
tions at longer intervals. They also propose some reduction of 
leave, the lowering of a special bonus now paid to dockyard and 
factory workers to the level obtaining in the trade (£325,000), and 
the abolition of marriage gratuities to women (£167,000). 

Since the new scales for police and teachers were set up, 
various authorities have reviewed them and recommended 
reductions, but nothing adequate has been done. The Com- 
mittee proposes for police a cut, in two instalments, of 12} per 
cent., leaving them far above the level recommended by Lord 
Chalmers’ Committee in 1927, the heavy price fall notwithstand- 
ing, and saving the Exchequer 1 million; and for teachers a 
cut of 20 per cent., with such a reduction of the State grant for 
these salaries as will secure the whole saving (over 9 millions) to 
the Exchequer. Elementary teachers, on the average, would 
still have more than double their pre-war figure ; and adjustment 
of their salaries on Civil Service bonus lines would have meant a 


much larger reduction. 
The minority accept reductions in the above cases as justifi- 


able, but would reduce teachers by 12} per cent. only, and show 
so little appreciation of the dangers of delay that they attach the 
condition that the actual figures should be settled by the recog- 
nised machinery of negotiation, where such exists. 

On War Pensions the Committee trace the stages by which 
successive Governments (mainly Tory) have nullified the statutory 
provision for reduction of rates with cost of living, and give the 
current extra charge in consequence as 6} millions—an object- 
lesson in premature stabilisation and the political application of 
considerations of ‘ policy’ to matters of equity. No reduction, 
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the Committee finds, can now be made unless under a scheme for 
feduced incomes all round. 

On Defence, apart from pay and pension, minor savings of 
about } million are proposed, as representing things we cannot 
now afford. The minority agree, but make a reservation that the 
dockyards should be kept well employed, even at extra cost. 

On Development Services the chief cut proposed is nearly 
8 millions on road expenditure, by slowing down construction 
and lowering the very high standard of repair; coupled with 
abolition of the Fund and borrowing for it. Other minor reduc- 
tions, including the abolition of the Empire Marketing Board, 
bring the total for development to 94 millions. The minority, on 
the grounds already indicated, dissent in principle and in detail, 
but admit that some slowing down in new construction of roads 
is permissible and that the Marketing Board might go. No 
person of balanced judgment who has seen the way in which 
highway authorities have been bribed by lavish grants to spend 
money on ‘luxury’ roads—e.g., among the Scottish mountains— 
and who appreciates how little the millions so poured out do to 
mitigate unemployment, will fail to approve this reduction and 
to look for its increase in later budgets. The Fund, with certain 
Tfevenues specially appropriated to it, was always an unsound 
departure from the principle of the Consolidated Fund; its 
analogy, as a ‘ self-balancing ’ service, with the Post Office, which 
tarns its revenue, was false; and its inherent dangers are now 
manifest. 

With Social Services we come to the main saving of 66} 
millions on Unemployment. The fact that the Committee con- 
demns as inadequate the Royal Commission’s proposed savings 
complicates the matter, which is, however, so supremely important 
that everyone should know the main features of the rival schemes. 
Both assume 2} millions of people unemployed, limit the insured 
benefit to twenty-six weeks, provide for uncovenanted (‘tran- 
sitional ’) benefit to follow it, and propose substantial economies 
by stopping the legalised abuses politely called ‘ anomalies.’ But 
while the Commission reduces benefit scales by an average of 
II-7 per cent., the Committee reduces them by 20 per cent. all 
round, defending this by figures showing that the 30s. weekly 
now paid to a family of man, wife and two children, after reduction 
to 24s., would still leave them (allowing for the price fall) 67 per 
cent. better off than when Labour was last in office (22s.), 7 per 
cent. better than in 1925 (27s.), and within 1od. of the 28s. fixed 
as adequate in 1928. The Commission proposes increased con- 
tributions at the rate of 9¢. from man, employer and State ; the 
Committee puts the rate at 10d., which the employer paid in 1925, 
and proposes to bring into insurance the staffs of banks and 
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insurance offices, State and municipal workers, the employees 
of railways and other public utility companies, and non-manual 
workers paid from £250 to £350 or £400 a year, thus securing a 
net gain (some 6 millions) to the Fund. Transitional benefit; now 
borne entirely by the State, the Commission would reduce from 
44 millions (to which it would be primarily increased by the 
twenty-six weeks’ limit to insurance) to 34, by the lower scale of 
benefit and the imposition of stricter conditions, including a 
means limit in certain cases. The Committee, having reduced 
full benefit by 20 per cent., would further impose a means 
test in all cases as soon as insured benefit was exhausted, and 
hand over administration to the local public assistance authority. 
In view of the fact that ‘under existing arrangements local 
authorities have received an extensive relief, not contemplated 
when the great increase of Exchequer contributions to local 
authorities was granted under the Local Government Acts of 
1929,’ local funds should bear the charges for benefits, receiving 
from the Insurance Fund capitation grants, not exceeding 12 
millions in all, for persons transferred to local charge ; the whole 
cost of keeping the Fund solvent being shared equally by employer, 
employed and Exchequer. Insurance finance for 1932 would then 
stand roughly as under : 


Expenditure . 
Insurance Fund Thotaia . 


Contribution to Fund . 
Transitional benefit 


Total 


Voted expenditure { 


On Votes 


Saving effected { 5" ys ia 


Total 


The minority decline to discuss the question, relegating the whole 
matter to the Royal Commission, possibly with the hope that its 
views, when finally formulated, will be ignored as completely as 
its interim pronouncements have been by the Government that 
created it. 

Any view on insurance matters propounded by Sir George 
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May is assured of respectful attention; but two features will 
disappoint many who looked to see the finance of Insurance 
proper separated from that of Doles, and some movement in the 
direction of proportioning the premiums of different industries 
totheir risks rather than the bringing in of large new classes under 
the flat rate just because—sic vos non vobis—they will pay in 
much more than they will take out. In so complex a matter, 
with two schemes in the field, it is unlikely that either will be 
adopted entire; but the Committee has successfully demon- 
strated. the possibility of very large savings, including the 
abandonment of borrowing. 

Under Health Insurance it is proposed to reduce the panel 
doctor’s capitation fee from gs. to 8s. in recognition of the ‘ com- 
mon knowledge that the standard of remuneration of the pro- 
fession has been greatly increased as a result of the Health 
Insurance scheme and there has been growing difficulty in filling 
salaried medical posts under Government and the local authorities 
at rates of pay corresponding to those in other classes of public 
service.’ The renewal at this juncture of agitation for higher pay 
and pension for medical officers of the Forces, which if granted 
would upset the whole scheme of parities between different 
‘Arms,’ supports this view. Further pooling of the finances 
of strong and weak Approved Societies, in place of Govern- 


ment grants, brings the saving to 1 million. A scheme for an 
elaborate maternity service, to be run by local authorities, 
at the expense of the State to the extent of 14 millions, is one of 
the things we cannot now afford. The minority agree generally, 
under this head, but consider the maternity scheme an overdue 
improvement which in default of other funds the State must 
finance at once. 

Under Education the whole saving of over 8 millions on salaries 
is secured to the Exchequer. Other items are the abolition of a 
minimum limit (which favours richer areas) in the calculation of 
grants (14 millions); increased secondary school fees, for parents 
who can afford them; slackening of the rapid expansion of 
secondary schools (which in fact is almost entirely in ‘ free 
places ’) in view of the imminent decrease of pupils (war births), 
and discontinuance of a recent extra grant to universities 
(t million), which is said to have gone largely to increase salaries. 
The above figures apply to England and Wales ; the same reduc- 
tions applied to Scotland add a further 1} millions, making some 
14 millions in all. ‘ None of these reductions involves the with- 
drawal of any educational facility now being afforded.’ The 
minority dissent fundamentally. MRestriction of any kind is 
altogether wrong, seeing that the children are not responsible 
for the financial crisis, but should be the better equipped to cope 
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with the burden when their turn comes to bear it! In any reduc. 
tion of salaries, the readjustment of grants should be arranged to 
benefit the poorer areas. Slower provision of free places for 
secondary education, increase of fees, income tests, are all con- 
demned. 

Under Miscellaneous Services an increase ($ million) in the 
share of Broadcasting fees retained by the State is proposed; 

Government to guarantee a loan for capital expenditure as a 
set-off, since the Corporation can give no security beyond the term 
of its charter (1936). The minority object to anything being 
disturbed before that date. 

On the future finance of Housing there are (as was to be 
expected) acute differences of opinion between the two sides, 
but nothing can now be done to relieve the 1932 Budget. 

The Majority report concludes with a proposal for a standing 
Finance Committee of the Cabinet, on the analogy of the Imperial 
Defence Committee—a proposal the Prime Minister has accepted 
—and with a final warning that the best-devised machinery of 
financial control will not avail if the will to control be absent; 
observing that of late, as regards major items of policy, the 
machinery ‘ has again and again been put out of action before it 
has had any chance of functioning.’ This, I fear, will always be 
liable to happen, until we have organised sufficient systematic 
publicity as to the financial position and commitments, not only 
present but future, to set the watch-dogs in and out of Parliament 
barking—let Ministers say ‘the geese cackling’ if they will— 
before it is too late. 

In reviewing the situation as a whole, it must be remembered 
that the Committee’s sphere was limited to State expenditure, 
excluding State revenue and all the rest of our national concerns. 
On the most favourable view as to reductions, there must be heavy 
further taxation, and it may be that the Government will choose 
the policy of yet heavier taxation in preference to reduced 
expenditure, though the former can never be‘a real substitute for 
the latter. I can attempt no forecast of the political combina- 
tions which will ultimately determine, and be determined by, 
their choice ; but it is permissible to hope that, with a House of 
Commons composed of three minority parties, and the world’s 

eyes upon us, party strategy and tactics may somehow be 
subordinated to the national interests. Taxation need not all be 
direct, and indirect taxation is not necessarily protective ; and 
it would be consistent with the national preference for compromise 
rather than clear-cut logic, if the three parties could agree on 
emergency measures of a practical kind without prejudice to their 
freedom to resume the pursuit of their several ideals when the 
storm has been weathered. This would seem possible only on the 
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basis of general acceptance of the broad facts of our position : 
that the motive force of our economic system is Profit ; that for 
the immediate future we are obliged to consider first the export 
markets ; that we cannot now spend our way back to prosperity ; 
that to attempt radical change in these respects in the next six 
months would be sheer folly. But if the Prime Minister insists 
that money wages and public assistance can move only upwards, 
whatever may happen to profits; Mr. Baldwin, that the first 
necessity is an all-round tariff ; and Mr. Lloyd George, that it is 
a Development Loan of hundreds of millions, we get nowhere. 
Owing to the evil habit of thinking in terms of money, industry 
has for years been bled white both by its employees and by tax- 
gatherers ; until it has been nursed back to vigour there can be 
no real and permanent recovery in our State finances. On the 
comparatively minor problem of restoring due parity of incomes 
between different classes of public servants, the Committee has 
fearlessly shown the way; it remains for others to tackle the 
greater task of restoring due parities in industry between sheltered 
and unsheltered wages, between wages generally and profits. To 
cure the canker of unemployment, in the interests of all alike 
from top to bottom of the social scale, every step now to be taken 
should be determined in the light of the’truth that (to quote Mr. 


Keynes) ‘ nothing in the world can increase employment which 
does not create in the minds of manufacturers and contractors the 
expectation of an improved margin of profit.’ As to what may 
happen to that profit, after it has been realised, there is room enough 


for differences of opinion. 


C. HARRIS. 
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NATIONAL POLICY AND THE MONETARY 
CRISIS 


On November 5, 1929, Mr. Snowden, an unwitting Guy Fawkes, 
lit a train which may yet be destined to result in the blowing up 
of many cherished policies and superstitions, For on that day, 
by Treasury Minute, he appointed a Committee ‘ to enquire into 
banking, finance and credit, paying regard to the factors both 
internal and international which govern their operation, and to 
make recommendations calculated to enable these agencies to 
promote the development of trade and commerce and the employ- 
ment of labour.’ For the first time for many a long year our 
financial system was to be examined, not from its own point of 
view, but from the point of view of its service to trade and 
employment. This purpose was reflected in the composition of 
the Committee, which, under Lord Macmillan’s wise and skilful 
chairmanship, combined such regular representatives of finance 
as Mr. Cecil Lubbock, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Brand, and Lord 
Bradbury ; with industrialists like Mr. Lennox Lee and Sir W: 
Raine ; Labour and Co-operative representatives like Mr. Bevin 
and Sir T. Allen; and last, though not least, economists like 
Mr. Keynes and Professor Gregory. Appointed, as it turned out, 
at the very moment of the American crash, the Committee has in 
the last eighteen months enjoyed a unique opportunity of following 
through the consequences of that event, superimposed upon the 
forces already at work, and has brought out its report in time— 
but only just in time—for the consideration and action required 
if we are to escape disaster. 

The Report, as far as its analysis of the causes both of the 
present world crisis and of our own critical position and its main 
conclusions from that analysis are concerned, is a document 
of immense significance. It makes plain the tremendous and 
devastating effect upon the whole structure of the civilised world 
of the operation, under modern conditions, of a monetary machine 
uncontrolled by any deliberate, comprehensive policy, but worked 
more or less automatically according to a few simple rules of 
thumb evolved by the purely banking experience of the last 
century. To meet these dangers ‘the era of conscious and 
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deliberate management must,’ such is the general conclusion, 
‘sueceed the era of undirected natural evolution.’ Such manage- 
ment, aimed at counteracting the serious economic and social 
efiects of instability of prices, is not, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, an impossible task. On the contrary, they hold that 
“monetary influences on prices are more controllable than any 
others.’ 

The present world crisis is, in the view of the Committee, 
primarily a monetary crisis: ‘ We think that the recent increase 
in unemployment in every part of the world, accompanied by a 
decline in production, can in the main be attributed to the fall 
in the level of prices.’ Chapter X. of the Report gives the figures 
of that fall as between 1924 and February 1931—a fall, as com- 
pared with 1913 wholesale prices as the basic figure, from 159°3 
to 91°6—and proceeds to trace the effects of such a fall upon 
industry, public finance, and social relations. It points out that 
‘the first person upon whom the impact falls is the business man.’ 
Caught between falling prices on the one side and, on the other, 
fixed overhead and debt charges, and the natural and to-day 
highly organised resistance of labour to wage reductions, he loses 
his trade, dismisses men, lets his machinery go unrenewed, and 
finally goes under. The nation is burdened visibly by the cost of 
relieving unemployment and invisibly by the increase in the dead- 
weight of its debt and of other fixed or partially fixed charges. Any 
attempt at readjustment by lowering wages or scaling down public 
expenditure raises the most difficult problems of social justice. 

A study of history would, we believe, confirm the opinion that it is 
in the changes in the level of prices and in the consequential alteration of 
the position of debtors and creditors, entrepreneurs and workers, peasants 
and tax-gatherers, that the main secret of social trouble is to be found. 

The problems thus raised transcend in importance any others of our time 
and generation. 


The cause of this unparalleled fall in prices is attributed by 
the Committee, in the main, to a shortage of gold, arising, not so 
much from a total insufficiency of the precious metal, as from its 
maldistribution. The maldistribution, in its turn, is the result 
of, the action upon the world’s existing monetary system of a 
number of non-monetary factors, which have asserted themselves 
with tremendous potency in the post-war period. First of these, 
in the public estimation at any rate, come reparations and war 
debts converging ultimately on two countries, France and the 
United States. Then come the interest payments due to these 
countries, and more particularly the United States, in respect of 
their foreign investments. Thirdly comes the tariff policy of these 
countries, which precludes payment in kind of these debts and 
creates. yet further debts in respect of their favourable trade 
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balances—all ultimately payable in gold. Left to themselves 
these factors would long before this have drained the world ofits 
last ounce of gold. 

The one countervailing factor has been the foreign investment 
of the creditor countries. In the case of this country foreign 
investment represents a consistent policy, based on long habit 
and profoundly influenced by the experience that it pays to 
help debtors through their temporary difficulties. French and 
American investment has proceeded on very different lines. The 
French, after their experience with Russia, have been intensely 
reluctant to lock up any money abroad and have tended to confine 
themselves to short-term advances. This, as the Report points 
out, is almost as bad as the actual hoarding of gold, for either gold 
has to be kept in reserve to meet sudden demands for repayment, 
or else the borrowers run the risk of the kind of financial disaster 
which nearly overtook Germany, and from which we, as recent 
events have shown, may be by no means as immune as we have 
imagined. America, too, has very largely lent short, and, in any 
case, her policy of foreign investment has been intermittent and 
liable to diversion by her own internal fluctuations and by 
alternating moods of over-confidence and panic. It is this 
failure of the two great creditor countries either to buy or to lend 
consistently that has precipitated the crisis. 

The story begins with the restoration of the gold standard 
in Europe and the consequent scramble for the gold required for 
the conventional currency reserves. We were the first, and our 
restoration of the pound sterling to the old gold parity in 1925 
seriously accentuated the handicap of high production costs from 
which we had been suffering all through the previous period when 
we had been steadily deflating our currency. In the view of the 
Committee this policy provides ‘ the major part of the explanation 
of the adverse change in our costs of production compared with 
elsewhere.’ So far from accepting the view that our loss of trade 
has been due to inefficiency, they consider that only a high degree 
of efficiency could have enabled us to maintain such trade as we 
have done against so heavy ahandicap. As for the argument that 
the policy we pursued was justified by the benefits accruing to us 
from our international financial business, the Committee bluntly 
conclude that it is not likely that these benefits have ‘ gone even 
a fraction of the way towards compensating the losses of wealth 
through unemployment in recent years.’ And, indeed, if one un- 
employed person represents a national loss of some £200 a year, 
and costs a further {80 a year to maintain at the public expense, 
it would appear that our financial policy has cost us since 1920 
the better part of from {280,000,000 to {700,000,000 a year ! 

The general restoration of the gold standard in Europe was 
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only made possible by large-scale American investment. Accord- 
ing to the Report, the United States, in the four years 1925-28, 
oe, nearly £1,000,000,000 in foreign long-term securities. 

This process was deliberately fostered by the Federal Reserve 
authorities, who, anxious to reduce the accumulation of gold in 
America, which had reached some {900,000,000, quoted specially 
low money rates in the autumn of 1927 in order to stimulate a 
boom in foreign securities. Not only was the gold drain checked, 
but by the end of June 1928 nearly £120,000,000 of gold had found 
its way back across the Atlantic. The whole world situation was 
eased and a general return of prosperity seemed at hand. Unfor- 
tunately, cheap money in America also contributed to the rise 
in the price of American common stocks and to the great share 
boom, which before long began not only to deflect investors from 
foreign investments, but to suck into its vortex money, both 
American and European, from overseas. After the crash at the 
end of 1929 more money was drawn in to meet liabilities, and 
political uncertainty in Germany has since been responsible for 
yet further withdrawals. Upon this situation were superimposed 
the effects of a French position in which reluctance to invest 
abroad, except to some extent on short call, and the legal limita- 
tions upon the powers of the Bank of France combined to 
create a steady piling up of gold. This result, economically 
unprofitable, was no doubt in the main unintentional and almost 
automatic, though perhaps not unwelcome in quarters where a 
large gold reserve is believed to be a valuable asset in war and not 
without its influence in diplomacy. 

With this breakdown, after a short period of expansion, of 
the process of international investment there remained nothing to 
stop the drain of gold to France and America and the collapse of 
prices in a world whose currency and credit basis is fast melting 
away. How little margin is left for a continuance of the process 
isshown by the figures quoted on page 134 of the Report. Accord- 
ing to these, the creditor countries—+.e., the United States, France, 
and in a lesser degree Great Britain, Belgium, Holland, Switzer- 
land and Sweden— increased the gold in their Central Banks 
and Treasuries between January I, 1929, and January 1, 1931, 
from £1,277,300,000, or 65 per cent. of the world total, to 
£1,564,000,000, or 74°5 per cent. of the total, while the gold in the 
rest of the world went down from {680,000,000 to £531,000,000. 
As at least two-thirds of this last figure is immobilised under the 
laws regulating the currency reserves of the debtor countries, it 
is, as the Report points out, ‘ unlikely that the debtor countries 
can continue much longer to square their international position 
by parting with gold at the rate of {70,000,000 a year.’ But since 
last January the rate of flow has doubled, and France and the 
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United States together have sucked up at least another £80,000;000 
in seven months. A considerable part of this has come from this 
country, which, owing to the ever-increasing deficit on its’ trade 
balance, had practically ceased to be a creditor country last year 
and is to-day undoubtedly one of the debtor countries. 

If the Committee’s analysis of the situation is correct, we are, 
unless immediate and drastic steps are taken, nowhere near the 
end either of the gold drain or of the collapse in prices. ‘Weare 
in fact sliding faster and faster towards a Niagara of almost 
immeasurable disaster. But is it possible that the Committee 
are wrong? Can it be that all this transfer of gold to one or two 
countries, where it is almost as effectively sterilised as if it had 
been put back in the mines, is really only an irrelevant incident 
in a depression due to over-production or to mere psychological 
conditions, and so likely to right itself as soon as surplus stocks 
have been worked off and confidence begins to revive? If so,all 
we need do is to sit tight and wait till the clouds roll by. Thisin 
substance is the advice given by Lord Bradbury in a wittily 
phrased, but almost entirely negative, memorandum of dissent 
from the unanimous conclusion of his colleagues. 

Over-production there has undoubtedly been in certain com- 
modities, such as sugar, coffee and rubber, and such over produc- 
tion has, uo doubt, contributed to the depression. But there is 
very little evidence of general over-production. In any case, the 
cumulative effect of the sequence of interacting causes and effects 
set out by the Committee is far too strong to be dismissed 
irrelevancy by any reasonably impartial mind. The trouble is 
that there is a type of mind, still very influential in City circles, 
which, while only too ready to recognise the power of monetary 
influences to create inflation, regards deflation, however violent 
and however disastrous, as a mysteriously beneficent process 
which it is unwise to question and dishonest to interfere with. 

That certainly is not the outlook of the Macmillan Committee. 
Their one positive general conclusion is that the raising of prices 
above their present level is an immediate necessity, and they 
declare their emphatic opinion that to allow prices to be stabilised 
at their present level—not to speak of a further fall—would be 


a serious disaster for all countries of the world alike, and that the avoidance 
of such an event should be a prime object of international statesmanship. 

. . Our objective should be, in so far as it lies within the power of this 
country to influence the international price level, first of all to raise 
prices a long way above the present level, and then to maintain them at 
the level thus reached with as much stability as can be managed. . We 
recommend that this objective be accepted as the guiding aim of the 
monetary policy of this country. 


When it comes to the practical execution of the policy thus 
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eunciated it is difficult not to have some sympathy with Lord 
Bradbury’s criticism of his colleagues’ schemes as ‘ in conception 
too"ambitious and for application too nebulous.’ The fact, no 
doubt, was that even Lord Macmillan’s skill could not keep so 
heterogeneous a team together in the working out of definite 
constructive proposals as effectively as in the less contentious 
task*of statement and analysis. On the international side the 
main suggestions are that the Central Banks should work together 
to achieve the object in view; that they should be permitted 
torreckon balances with the Central Banks of other gold-using 
guntries, or with the Bank of International Settlements, as gold 
for all the purposes of the law; that the legal requirements as 
to'the gold reserves of Central Banks should be relaxed; that 
gold-standard countries should agree not to allow any gold to 
pass into circulation. 

The recent co-operation of the English, French and American 
Central Banks to provide a £50,000,000 credit to London to stop 
the gold outflow and the measures taken since the London 
Conference to prevent a further run on short loans to Germany 
are no doubt instances of the kind of thing aimed at. But one 
may be inclined with Lord Bradbury to doubt whether either 
their legal powers or the support of their ‘publics will allow them 
togive effect to such a policy of co-operation in gold redistribution 
on anything like a sufficient scale. 
~ On the domestic side their most important recommendation 
is that we should definitely abandon the gold basis of our internal 
currency and keep gold purely for exchange purposes. The 
present system is really, they point out, a meaningless survival 
from a period when people still thought in terms of actual 
metallic currency and were entitled, whenever they wished, to 
be paid in such currency. 


_ The present system . . . is wrong in that it associates the amount of 
the gold which the Bank of England should hold immobilised and un- 
availablé for export with the amount of the active note circulation. 
Formerly when the Bank’s gold was held for two purposes, partly to meet 
an external drain, and partly to meet an internal drain, it may have been 
teasonable to earmark a substantial part of it for the latter purpose. But 
now that the second purpose has disappeared, and has in part been 
abolished by law, so that the gold reserve of the Bank is held for no other 
purpose than to meet a foreign drain, the effect . . . is to forbid the Bank 
to use the greater part of its gold for the only purpose for which it is held 
or could be used. 


- The obvious futility of the present system and the rigid 
linking up of gold and currency which compels the contraction 
of domestic credit because some quite fortuitous circumstance, 
like an American boom or a Paris panic, withdraws our gold, and 
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only enables domestic expansion to take place when the foreign 
exchanges are favourable, clearly commend the Committee's 
proposals, which are, in brief, to allow a maximum volume of 
currency, provisionally fixed at a somewhat elastic total of 
£400,000,000, to be issued as required irrespective of the state 
of the gold reserve. This latter is not to go below a minimum 
of £75,000,000 except in a very special emergency, and is normally 
to be kept at least as high as at present, but with much greater 
freedom to vary it according to exchange requirements. With 
this major proposal are coupled various others for affording more 
guidance to the investor in home industries, for better statistics, 
etc. Here again, when all is said and done, we are left with the 
feeling that the remedies, excellent in themselves, are quite 
inadequate to the scale and urgency of the problem to be dealt 
with. 

The fact is that the Committee, for quite intelligible reasons, 
felt itself precluded from investigating further some of the non- 
monetary factors which underlie the monetary crisis and seeing 
how far action in this particular field might assist the situation, 
This is particularly true of the tariff factor, whose dominant 
influence upon the whole situation is recognised throughout the 
Report. But no attempt is made in the main body of the Report 
either to analyse the effect of this factor or to discuss the possi- 
bility of remedies on the tariff plane, It is true that an addendum 
signed by Messrs. Allen, Bevin, Keynes, McKenna, Frater Taylor, 
and Tulloch (and on this issue supported strongly by Sir W. Raine 
and with many hesitations and qualifications by Mr. Brand) 
advocates a tariff in order to improve our balance of trade and 
as a preferable alternative to a reduction of wages and salaries. 
But the treatment of the subject shows so vague a comprehension 
of the nature and effect of a tariff, and so curious a confusion of 
arguments in its favour, as to deprive it of most of its practical 
value. Suffice it to say that the tariff is advocated in the same 
breath as a scheme for a fair all-round lowering of wages and 


salaries by raising prices, as a means of keeping down imports . 


and of increasing employment and investment at home. 

In any close consideration of the effect of tariff policies on 
the world’s distribution of gold it is necessary to take into account 
not only the policy of such countries as France and the United 
States, which discourage importation, but also the policy of a 
country like the United Kingdom, which indiscriminately accepts 
every kind of import, and does not even attempt to levy on 
competitive imports any customs duty to balance the incidence 
of taxation on our domestic production. When this is done 
it at once becomes clear that this country is at least as much 
responsible for the maldistribution of gold as America and Franee, 
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and has it in its power, by a change of policy, in a large measure 
tocorrect it. A glance at the figures will make this clear. 

» The total excess of American exports over American imports 
forthe years 1924-29 averaged £141°3 millions a year. Over the 
same period the excess of British imports from the United States 
over British exports to the United States averaged, according to 
our statistics, {154 millions a year, a figure which should be 
reduced to roughly £120 millions to be strictly comparable. In 
other words, this country has been responsible for six-sevenths 
of that excess of American exports which has been one of the 
primary factors in the drain of gold to America. Similarly, in 
the case of France her large credit balance in her trade with us, 
averaging £33 millions for 1924-29, has obviously been an impor- 
tant factor in assisting her policy of scraping together and immobi- 
lising so much of the world’s gold. Our Free Trade policy has, 
in fact, proved a misfortune for the world as a whole, as well as 
to ourselves, by handing over the gold, which we should have 
steadily diffused by consistent overseas investment, to others less 
capable of using it for world purposes. 

' The actual effect of a domestic tariff in this country on the 
balance of trade and so on the gold situation would work out 
toughly as follows Assuming that the tariff would, within two 
years, transfer {100,000,000 of foreign to British production 
(a minimum figure), there would be a total increase of British 
production (on the official basis that each new unit of direct 
production initiated in this country gives rise indirectly to another 
unit of production) of some £200,000,000. This would involve 
alarge increase in the imports of raw materials required for the 
additional production, and of foodstuffs required by the workers 
engaged upon it, which would have to be set off against the 
reduction of {100,000,000 in our manufactured imports. The 
immediate gain to our balance of trade position would, therefore, 
be comparatively small, possibly not more than £30,000,000. On 
the other hand, the export position of our industries would be 
greatly strengthened, not only by reduction of factory overheads 
through working more up to capacity, but also by the reduction 
of taxation, which would follow upon a reduction of unemploy- 
tient and upon the strengthening of the revenue by the increased 
total volume of wages and profits. The improvement of our 
balance of trade through this factor might easily be two or three 
times as large as that due to the mere reduction in imports. To 
these figures would have to be added an improvement in our 


freight earnings due to increased exports and to the substitution, 
in our imports, of bulky raw materials and foodstuffs, mostly 


brought over long ocean voyages in our own ships, for manu- 
factures sent over shorter distances and largely in foreign ships. 
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Lastly, our gold position would. be still further strengthened 
by more active British home investment and, in all probability, 
also by American investment in prosperous British industries. 
So much for the domestic aspect of fiscal policy. In these matters, 
however, the Imperial aspect is even more important than the 
domestic. The immediate scope for increased export of .our 
manufactures within the Empire is at least as great as the scope 
for increased production for the home market, and would, in its 
turn, strengthen our whole position as regards costs by further 
increasing our scale of production and by bringing about yet 
further reductions of taxation made possible by. reduction of 
unemployment and increased yield of revenue through fresh 
production. The reciprocal increased purchases by us of Empire 
products would stimulate development overseas and lead to yet 
further exports, while the whole process of development would 
attract not only British but American capital. Incidentally, a 
policy of inter-Imperial financial. co-operation might help to 
economise gold in inter-Imperial trade and keep yet more of it 
free for extra Imperial trade and investment. It is a strange 
fact, not altogether without significance, that from beginning to 
end of the Report there is not a single sentence from which the 
reader might even infer that such a thing as the British Empire 
existed, or that any form of Imperial co-operation were con- 
ceivable or worth considering. 

Within a very few years relative economic positions in the 
world would be so changed that the drain of gold would not merely 
be stayed, but that most of the sterilised gold of America and 
France would begin to flow back into the British Empire and be 
used to promote both its own development and that of other 
countries. A policy of domestic protection and far-reaching 
Imperial Preference would, in fact, not only help to stay the 
further fall in prices from the onset, but would gradually bring 
about a complete new redistribution of the world’s gold supply. 

Is there no other remedy which would have an even more 
immediate effect in securing that prompt rise in world prices 
to which the Committee attach such paramount importance? 
I think there is. Among the causes of the crisis mentioned)at 
intervals in the Report, curiously enough as a non-monetary 
cause, is the collapse in the price of silver. But here, again, no 


attempt is made to estimate the extent of its contribution to the’ 


depression or to investigate the possibilities of mitigating of 
removing the cause of trouble. Asa matter of fact, it is obvious 
that a fall of from over 26d. an ounce in 1927-28 to 13d. an ounce 
and under in the last few months cannot but have exercised a 
very material influence upon world affairs. It has halved the 


value of China’s only medium of purchase as well as of all the 
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gecurnulated savings of India. Its effect, both direct and 
indirect, through social upheaval, boycott and all the other 
inevitable outward and spectacular manifestations of economic 
distress, upon the trade of the gold-using world, and more particu- 
larly of Lancashire and Japan, has been very serious indeed. 
It has helped to keep down raw material prices by involuntary 
dumping, and manufactured prices by the impoverishment. of 
two markets already among the most important in the world 
and of immense capacity for absorbing over-production elsewhere 
if their purchasing power were allowed to expand instead of 
being artificially contracted. It threatens before long to add 
the competition of artificially subsidised factories to our other 
problems. It has directly added to the gold shortage by stimu- 
lating the hoarding of gold in the East, and threatens to create 
an additional drain on the gold supply by the efforts of India and 
China to get on to a gold currency basis. 

I lay stress on the word ‘ artificial,’ for the fall in silver in 
the last three years, and, indeed, in the last sixty years, has not 
been due to natural causes such as excessive production. It 
has been entirely brought about by Government action, influenced 
largely by the desire of countries to be in the fashion and discard 
what was supposed to be a more primitive and less dignified 
basis to their currency. In this question, as in the restoration of 
sterling to its pre-war gold parity, in order that ‘ the pound should 
look the dollar in the face,’ a queer, childish snobbery, an instinct 
to follow the crowd, has exercised far greater influence than any 
real arguments of economic advantage. As a matter of fact the 
production of silver during the last 400 years has not exceeded 
that of gold by more than 144 to 1; during the last roo years 
the ratio has been 11-8, and during the last 30 years 10-9, figures 
which of themselves clearly could not account for a fall from the 
standard ratio of 15}, which prevailed before demonetisation 
began in 1873, to over 70 to-day. 

» Since the war the production from the mines has never 
equalled the demand. The total shortage from 1920 to 1930 
inclusive has been some 328,000,000 ounces, only converted into 
asurplus by the selling off of demonetised metal by Governments 
to'the tune of 408,000,000 ounces. The fall of the last three 
years has been due to the sale of over 200,000,000 ounces between 
1928 and 1930, chiefly by the Indian and French Indo-Chinese 
Governments. The importance of the actual figures lies in their 
revelation not only of the cause of the trouble, but also of the 
smallness of the amounts involved. The whole fall of the last 
three years has been caused by Government sales of about 
{15,000,000 worth of silver at the average price fetched. 
Regarded as a pure business proposition, there ought not to be 
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the slightest difficulty in doubling or even trebling the price of 
silver in a few months, if the Government of India announced 
that it would not sell any of its silver reserve under the price 
aimed at, and if the British Treasury or Bank of England, with 
or without the help of other Central Banks in the Empire and 
outside, bought silver in quantities trifling as compared with the 
magnitude of the trade revival that would be created. There 
is no reason to fear that any rise in price of the order indicated 
would lead to a vast increase of production. Three-quarters of 
that production is a by-prodv>t in the winning of lead, copper, 
zinc, etc., and is consequently almost unaffected by changes in 
the price of silver itself. Nor does experience suggest that a 
rise in price brings hoarded silver into the market. On the 
contrary, the higher the price the more the Indian peasant 
hoards it and the less he is forced to surrender to the moneylender 
when crop failure or other difficulties compel him to clear his 
debts. 

The advantage due to the mere raising of the price of silver 
as a commodity would, of course, be greatly enhanced if the 
silver acquired in the process were utilised by the Western world 
to expand its shrinking supply of gold. Without going the 
length of remonetising silver as currency, or of making it legal 
tender at a definite and permanent ratio, it would substantially 
increase the amount of gold available, as well as keep up silver 
prices, if the Central Banks were authorised to keep a percentage 
of their metallic currency reserve in silver at market price. A 
complete bimetallic system would, no doubt, have great advan- 
tages. It would avoid exchange fluctuations between the gold 
and silver using halves of the world. It would also, at some such 
ratio as 20 to 1, provide, as far as can be foreseen, just about 
that extra amount of metallic currency basis as would be required 
to make up for the estimated prospective total shortage of new 
gold as compared with world needs (apart from maldistribution). 
But the establishment of any such system would only be possible 
on the basis of a wide measure of international agreement. 
The lesser steps mentioned could be taken at once within the 
Empire, and would in all probability be widely followed outside 
even in the absence of formal agreement. If the British Govern- 
ment would convene, or agree to attend, an immediate Inter- 
national Conference on Silver, announcing at the same time 
that it meant in any event to take some definite action itself, 
there would be little doubt of its securing decisions which would 
probably do more to ease the immediate situation than any 
others that could be reached in the same time. 

At the outset of their analysis of the situation the Committee 
were careful to insert a proviso : 
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If our budgetary position is unsound, and if our industries, owing to 


level of their costs, or for other reasons, are unable to compete success- 
fully, as they used to do, in the markets of the world, no management of 
the terms and quantity of credit will be able to maintain our national 


prosperity. 
But the Committee made no suggestions as to how these essential 
conditions were to be fulfilled, and they certainly are not being 
fulfilled at this moment. Essentially the two conditions are one, 
for it is the failure of our industries to hold their own that is the 
main cause of our budgetary difficulties. Only increased produc- 
tion can reduce unemployment and create new revenue. And 
only a policy which gives fair play to British industry at home 
and can secure for it a more favoured position in Empire markets 
and a better bargaining position in world markets can lead to 
increased: production. 

In the preceding paragraphs domestic protection and Imperial 
Preference have been advocated as a most effective instrument 
for raising world prices by securing a better distribution of gold. 
In so far as they achieve that object, and in so far as it is achieved 
by the restoration of silver to its proper function in the world’s 
monetary system, to that extent both remedies also ease the 
budgetary position which has been made infinitely more difficult 
by violent deflation. It should never be forgotten that the 
burden of our expenditure, national and local, which was only 
90 per cent. greater in 1920 than in 1913, when allowance is made 
for the difference in wholesale prices, is 150 per cent. greater 
to-day than in 1920. But the main object of Protection and 
Preference, after all, is to restore our competitive power, and to 
set right our budgetary position by stopping the drain of the 
dole, by revivifying all the sources of revenue, and, incidentally, 
by adding an extra source of revenue through the duties on such 
foreign goods as continue to enter the country. In other words, 
the policy I have advocated is one which will create the essential 
conditions underlying an improvement of the monetary position 
as well as exercise a favourable influence on that position itself. 

There is no solution except on these lines. To think that 
economy by itself, a mere cutting down of public expenditure, 
can save us is to betray an,utter lack of perspective. Economy 
is essential and can materially help us to turn the corner, just as 
wasteful extravagance has undoubtedly helped to aggravate our 
present critical situation. In this connexion the Report of the 
Economy Committee has come at the right moment. It has 
compelled us, one way or another, to face the facts of our budge- 
tary position. It has given a valuable lead in indicating the only 
directions in which reductions on any large scale are possible, in 
so far as it is by reduction of our expenditure that the problem is 
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to be solved. But it must be remembered that Sir George May's 
Committee worked’ under peculiar limitations. They were only 
asked to deal with half the budget—the half concerned with 
administrative as apart from debt expenditure. Nor were either 
the monetary or the fiscal problems within their purview. Their 
whole calculations have been based on both the present level of 
prices and the present level of unemployment. No Government 
can ignore either the warnings or the positive recommendations 
of the May Committee. But no Government can decide to what 
extent those recommendations can and must be carried out unless 
it has first made up its mind whether it accepts the main con- 
clusions of the Macmillan Committee and has further decided 
how far, and by what means, it can give effect to those con- 
clusions. 

The importance of these considerations is emphasised 
much of the loose talk which is current about the desirability of 
a National Government to carry through a policy of economy. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate, at this moment, than a 
national concentration upon a secondary object which would in 
any way weaken its concentration upon the only policies which 
can save us. A National Government prepared to carry outa 
tariff policy bolder and more far-reaching, especially on the agri- 
cultural and Imperial side, than any which even the largest 
Unionist majority would dare to introduce, and to give to that 
policy a truly national sanction ; a National Government that 
would tackle the monetary question on really big Imperial lines, 
and by dealing with silver cut the tap-root of Indian discontent; 
a National Government that could ruthlessly prune away waste, 
but yet make it clear that it stood for the maintenance of a high 
wage standard, and lent no countenance to the idea that we look 
to sweating, either public or private, as the way to salvation— 
such a National Government, if attainable, might be well worth 
having. But a coalition of all the most negative and timid elements 
in all the ‘old gangs’ in order to prevent the country coming 
to a clear decision on the fundamental issue of economic policy, 
that, indeed, would be a crowning disaster. 


L. S. AMERY. 
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Tue financial crisis has had one good result. It has compelled 
the statesmen of the world to take stock seriously of the political 
conditions of Europe. Ever since the plenipotentiaries at Ver- 
sailles, exhausted by their efforts to restore Europe to conscious- 
ness, left her sick bed no systematic attempt has been made to 
promote her recovery. True, there have been occasions when the 
doctors have been recalled to stop a sudden hemorrhage or to 
prescribe for some special emergency ; but the careful watch that 
awise surgeon keeps over his patient for months after an opera- 
tion has been, in this instance, totally neglected. 

It is, of course, a fact that the League of Nations has been 
installed at Geneva and has made some: well-meant but unsuc- 
cessful attempts to revive trade and reorganise industry ; but the 
duties definitely imposed upon it by the Covenant were mainly 
directed to discovering ways to prevent war. This duty it has 
fulfilled ; the road to war is far more difficult now than it was 
prior to 1914. But the League had no duties with respect to 
developing peace—except perhaps in its capacity as the guarantor 
of minority rights; and one cannot blame it for the fact that 
Europe has been so slow in recovering and is still in a condition of 
dangerous debility. It is no exaggeration to say that Europe is 
at this moment more unsettled, more nervous, and more irritable 
than she was during the forty years that intervened between the 
Franco-German war and the outbreak of the Great War. Were it 
not that no existing Government is so insane as to think of making 
war just now, it might be said that Europe was never more in 
danger of war. For, whilst it would be untrue to say that any 
nation wants war, there are millions of people whose minds have 
been so wrought upon by a sense of injustice or by racial anti- 
pathies that they are ceasing to regard war as a thing to be avoided 
at all costs and are not unready to admit that it may be in some 
cases preferable to death by suffocation. 

It will, of course, be said that this is conjuring up imaginary 
dangers, or, at any rate, magnifying the importance of certain 
ebullitions of national ill-temper ; but I believe my statement will 
be borne out by anyone who, in the last two or three years, has 
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visited, or known the people in, the Polish Corridor, Upper Silesia, 
Lithuania, East Prussia, the Polish Ukraine, the minority dis- 
tricts of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Roumania and Yugoslavia, 
the Bulgarian and Russian settlements in Bessarabia, the Dob- 
roudja, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Croatia, the South Tyrol, the Slay- 
inhabited portions of northern Italy, and both sides of its 
north-western frontier. In all these places the talk of the 
market-place and the public Press is far from being that of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Love for a neighbouring race plays little 
part in the mentality of the men and women of these lands at the 
present time. Nor, if one looks nearer home, does it bulk 
large in the British or American Press at times when the weather 
forecast is ‘stormy.’ These places are not mentioned in any 
spirit of hostile criticism towards the inhabitants. Indeed, it is 
impossible to reproach them for their sentiments. It is not their 
fault. They are suffering from a nervous disease for which they 
are not responsible. Those who are responsible are the successive 
Governments of the Great Powers who have stood by without 
attempting to make any united effort to remedy the mani- 
fest evils which were left by the peace treaties or to heal the 
sore places which have made their appearance in the body of 
Europe during the thirteen years of her slow struggle towards 
recovery. 

Let us take as an example the Polish Corridor. No one can 
travel over that broad belt of land which cuts Prussia into two 
portions, or stay in Dantzig or in East Prussia, without arriving 
at the conviction that the present arrangement cannot be per- 
manent. This is not due to the fault of either people. It is the 
result of a blunder by those who thought to solve a political 
problem without taking account of human nature. It is evident 
that no East Prussian will accept permanent separation from the 
rest of the German Reich; nor will any Pole contemplate aban- 
doning the Polish peasants who inhabit the Corridor, or the great 
new seaport of Gdynia. Both parties regard the problem as being 
unsolved and each has its own way of solving it. The Germans 
would re-annex the Corridor together with Dantzig, and the 
Dantzig folk would welcome them with joy ; whilst the Poles would 
take East Prussia, which once was a part of ancient Poland, 
where many of their own race would be ready to greet them. 
Even if these two competing projects are not seriously 
entertained by any large number of persons, each nation credits 
the other with harbouring the evil design against it, and the 
outcome of it all is that on both sides of the frontier people 
stand in a state of perpetual distrust, and in such an atmosphere 
peace cannot be propagated. One of the most urgent require- 
ments of Europe is a reconciliation between Germany and Poland, 
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and yet, in the Corridor, we keep open a festering sore which 
renders reconciliation well-nigh hopeless. 

It is a difficult but not an impossible task to find a remedy. 
If the Governments of Germany, Poland, France, and England 
were to undertake it with a fixed determination to arrive at a 
settlement it could be reached. It will require sacrifices on both 
sides, but these would be nothing in comparison with the gain to 
each that would result from the removal of this unnecessary source 
of irritation. A similar spring of turbid and unreasonable trouble 
isto be found in Upper Silesia ; but this case is so well known, and 
occupies so constantly the attention of the Council of the League 
of Nations, that it is unnecessary to dilate upon it. Its cause lies 
in a super-excitable sense of nationalism, and it would rapidly 
disappear if there could be created an atmosphere of reconcilia- 
tion over the German and Polish nations. 

There are other places where a wise physician could apply 
successfully a little healing ointment. Why cannot the recurrent 
bouts of fever in the Balkans be reduced? Especially those that 
arise out of the relations of Bulgaria and her three European 
neighbours. There is no nation more anxious to live at peace 
than is Bulgaria ; and yet there has been hardly a year since 1919 
when some trouble has not arisen. It isnot easy, nor would it be 
profitable, to try to discover at whose door the fault lies. It is 
due to the fact that whilst numbers of people investigate the 
conditions of the Balkan States and produce all kinds of nostrums 
for putting things to rights, and whilst the inhabitants them- 
selves willingly join in conclaves and conferences to discuss means 
of bringing about unity in the Balkan Peninsula, no one gets 
further than the stage of discussion. The spots where treatment 
is required are well known. There is Macedonia, with its revolu- 
tionary organisations and its large bodies of exiles now refugees 
in Bulgaria, where they are a source of constant uneasiness to all 
concerned. There is the question of the Bulgarian access to the 
#igean Sea. There are difficulties with the Bulgarian proprietors 
of land in Roumania. There is the adjustment of farms on the 
Serbo-Bulgarian frontier. There is the existence of secret societies 
in Bulgaria called into being by the troubles in Macedonia. No 
one denies that these evils exist. Indeed, each of the Govern- 
ments affected says that it is doing all that it can to remedy them. 
This is partly true ; but things do not move. Or if they move, 
they move so slowly that before one gangrene is cured the infec- 
tion from it has spread and others have taken its place. 

Then there is the perpetual difficulty with the minorities ; in 
particular those whose homes lie along the frontier lines of 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Roumania, and 
Italy. These people live in districts which after the war were 
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transferred from a defeated State to one which had been vies 
torious. These districts have always been inhabited by mixed 
races. They are so still. The only change is that the race’that 
formerly ruled is now the ruled. The upper dog has become the 
lower dog, and he does not like it. In some places (e.g., the belt 
along the Danube on the southern edge of Slovakia and some 
strips of land between Roumania and Yugoslavia and between 
Yugoslavia and Italy) the minority population greatly exceeds in 
numbers those in authority over it. It has become evident that 
in some of these cases mistakes were made by those who framed 
the peace treaties ; but it is very difficult to retrace one’s steps 
in these matters, since any return of territory to its former owner 
would carry with it, against their will, some thousands of inhabi- 
tants who are now happy in being reunited to their own kith and 
kin. Nevertheless, it seems essential that some rectification 
should be effected, and it ought not to be beyond the wit of man 
to discover some means of rearranging things provided always 
that the demands of minorities are generously and completely 
"met. 

The various minorities in Europe present a situation which, 
perhaps more than any other, requires wise treatment. It has 
arisen out of the fact that, owing to movements of population, 
extending over many years, parts of Europe are inhabited by 
mixed races. These peoples, although dwelling side by side, have 
conserved their individuality i in a very remarkable way. Within 
a few miles of Berlin there is the Wend people, talking still a Slay 
dialect, using Polish forms of worship, hardly ever intermarrying 
with the Germans living almost at their door. Transylvania is 
dotted over with German villages whose folk speak German, wear 
German costumes, live in houses of German styles of architecture. 
With their own language, their own religion, their own customs, 
they carry on German traditions ; although they have no rela- 
tions, political or other, with Germany. The maintenance of 
their racial characteristics is sacred to them and has not been 
hitherto incompatible with loyalty to the State under whose flag 
they lived. 

These conditions were well known to the statesmen who met: 
at Versailles in 1919, or rather, they were known to their advisers. 
For the ‘Great Four’ were not very well up in the details of 
European history. They recognised, however, the importance 
of the question, and were sufficiently far-sighted to realise that 
the reshaping of the map of Europe on which they were engaged 
would add greatly to the complications of this minority problem. 
For example, the partition of the Austrian Empire, whilst it would 
convert some of the former minorities into majorities, would 
inevitably create new groups of minorities which, whilst less in 
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number than those who were to be liberated, would probably be 
more troublesome. Neither Germans in Poland, nor Hungarians 
in Czechoslovakia, nor Austrians in Italy, were likely to settle 
down under their new allegiance in a happy state of mind. Accord- 
ingly, the Allied and Associated Powers took the view that the 
oily way to reconcile these minorities ‘to the change would be to 
ilow them to retain as far as possible their racial characteristics 
and the modes of life that they had been accustomed to. It was 
awise decision, since the great majority of the persons affected 
yere of a class ‘that clings to its home and mixes little in politics 
9 long as its natural instincts have free play, anda change of 
dlegiance does not entail a change in habits. Human nature will 
stand a good deal of interference so long as it does not intrude too 
much into the home. 

Thus it came about that the treaties of peace concluded at 
Paris were based upon the principle that the conquerors would 
not impose upon the conquered a régime of denationalisation. 
They would recognise that in Alsace Germans might remain 
German in tongue and culture ; in Italy Tyroleans and Slovenes 
might retain their respective languages and customs; Hun- 
gatians might speak Hungarian and bring up their children in 
Hungarian schools notwithstanding that they were subjects of 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, or Yugoslavia. This principle was 
embodied in certain treaties that go by the name of the “ Minorities 
Treaties’ ; but it was not deemed necessary to require written 
udertakings in every case. With France and Italy, professing 
tobe great liberty-loving nations, the Powers were satisfied with 
assurances that the people whose homes they had annexed would 
have no cause to complain of undue interference with their 
ordinary course of life. 

- But here again too little account was taken of human nature. 
The ideas of these statesmen were too lofty for the ordinary 
citizen, and when the Minorities Treaties became operative and it 
was discovered that the privileges intended for the: minorities 
tame into conflict with administrative convenience or nationalistic 
sentiment, schools began to be’closed, subsidies were withdrawn, 
minority scholars found themselves unfairly handicapped in 
txaminations, and, in short, the minorities’ rights were filched 
from them in a dozen different ways. Then complaints arose and 
lecrimination followed. Minorities who claimed redress were 
as irredentists. Reconciliation between the races 

became less and less possible. 
This is still the situation, although some Governments are 
making genuine efforts to redress grievances. In Roumania a 
Minister for the Minorities has been appointed. In Yugoslavia 


agreement has been reached) with the German churches. | In 
Vor. CXK—No. 655 u 
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Czechoslovakia the policy of the Government has been for ‘some 
years past that of satisfying, so -far as possible, the minori 
demands. Nevertheless it cannot be said that the minorities are 
satisfied. There are few who would not welcome any upheaval 
which would give them the chance of returning to their old allegi- 
ance, and, as the total number of persons living under minority 
conditions in Europe is over thirty millions, so large a body of mal- 
contents cannot fail to have a disquieting influence in world politics. 
Indeed, its repercussions extend into the United States of America, 
where active organisations exist for championing the cause of the 
minorities in European countries. 

Closely related to the question of minorities and largely 
resulting therefrom is the present political tension between Italy 
and Yugoslavia. The seizure of Fiume by Italy and allocation 
to Yugoslavia of almost all the eastern shore of the Adriatic are 
not forgotten on one side or the other. But since those events the 
treatment of the Slovene minority in northern Italy, resulting as 
it has in many thousands taking refuge in Croatia and other parts 
of the kingdom of Yugoslavia, has embittered the feelings of the 
Slavs to such an éxtent that a visitor to Zagreb at this moment 
finds little else being talked about. There are so many possible 
causes of friction between Italy and Yugoslavia that it seems a 
pity that this particular source of irritation is not removed, asit 
easily might be by a more generous treatment being accorded, to 
those groups of alien parentage who have been forced by the 
events of the war to become Italian citizens. 

There are still other open wounds which might be described ; 
but it will suffice to name them. There is the situation of the 
Ukrainians in Poland, into which a committee of the League is 
now inquiring. There is the danger snot of Bessarabia, as to 
which no one knows whether ‘t is to be Russian or Roumanian. 
There is Spain; now working out her c-.a salvation, whose revolu- 
tionary waves may at any ‘ne overleap their breakwaters. 
There is little Albania, graduaily becoming Italianised, to the 
grave concern of Greece and Yugoslavia. Then there is the 
thunder cloud of Russia hanging over Eastern Europe and 
watched by anxious eyes in Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Poland; 
and Roumania. And lastly, France and Germany. 

For two centuries the peace of the world has depended 
upon the relationship existing between the French and the 
German peoples. They are two peoples highly civilised, co 
mopolitan in outlook, holding, both of them, high moral posi- 
tions in the world, capable, if united, of guiding the destiny of 
Europe. But they are so different in character that it seems to 
an outside observer as though it was impossible for them to 
coalesce. They are like two individuals who get on each other's 
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nerves. It may seem somewhat presumptuous of an Englishman 
to make this observation, but it is made only because it will not 


be until the English people appreciate this elementary fact that 
they will be able to be of any assistance in healing the wounds of 
Eutope. At this very moment Frenchmen are saying, ‘Oh! 
Those English will never understand us. They had better leave 
us alone to settle our differences with Germany by ourselves.’ 
But this is just what is impossible. The trouble between the two 
nations is too deeply seated, too complicated, and too much 
involved in relations with other countries, to allow of its being 
removed by the sole effort of the two parties. It is a part, but, of 
course, the major part, of the disease from which all Europe is 

i If: France and Germany could be brought together, 
the rest will follow. If they cannot poemaiints cure of the rest is 
out of the question. 

The fact of the matter is that so fun as popular sentiment all 
over Europe is concerned, it is drawn into two currents—the 
pro-French and the pro-German. Nations are like individuals. 
They love to'take sides. So long as France and Germany stand 
out as potential combatants no Treaties of Locarno or Kellogg 
Pacts, or anything else of that kind, will prevent public opinion 
in other lands from grouping itself on one side or the other. 
What peacemakers must strive for is to lead the people in France 
and Germany, not merely to tolerate one another, but to 
co-operate with each other in some great common enterprise. 
They must play in the same team. When Europe sees this there 
will be a chance for complete cure. It is towards this goal that all 
must strive, and no nation can render better help than the British. 
We.are less closely affected by trouble in Europe than are the 
Continental peoples. We have wider influence over the world. 
We are a little more tolerant. But we are very ignorant about 
our neighbours, ignorant of the French and: the Germans alike. 
We must try to understand them, and it must be an understand- 
ing not merely on the part of.a few politicians or students here 
and over there, but an understanding amongst the masses. For 
it will be the masses who will make, or save us from, the next 
war. It will be mass consciousness that will swing the world over 
the precipice, and it is only through mass reconciliation that this 
disaster can be averted. 

Let us, then, try to understand what the masses both in France 
and in Germany are thinking. It has been well said that. you 
cannot indite a nation. Nor can one make any single statement 
that is applicable to an entire people. Still less ought one to 
generalise in respect to two so great and varied communities as 
France and Germany. Nevertheless, one may say that the 
general sentiment in each country is so full of bitterness and 
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suspicion of the other’s intentions that it constitutes an inter. 
national danger as serious as any that. has arisen since the war, 
It is true that other forces are at work in both countries, and there 
is a growing body of men on each side who are labouring to 
reconcile their respective peoples before it is too late. May 
they win the success that their efforts deserve! But they will 
need assistance from other nations, particularly from those who 
are more happily situated than they, such as the British Empire 
and the United States of America. Are we both ready to render 
this assistance, and do we realise what sacrifices on our part it will 
entail ? 

Compelled to act by the cry of the financier, which seems to 
be the only cry that appeals to people nowadays, our two nations 
have come back into the arena. It is high time that we did so, 
because our aloofness has somehow caused us to drop out of tune 
with the moral sense of Europe. This is very noticeable in France. 
If we imagine that the French people have great respect for us, 
or profound gratitude for having helped them to win the war, we 
deceive ourselves. The service we rendered is not forgotten; but 
it is shrouded by the mists that have crept up since the war. These 
mists began at Versailles when English and American influence 
prevented France from putting her frontier on the Rhine where 
she thought she would be safe. She yielded to our views and 
accepted a less well-secured line. But it was on the understanding 
that England and America would guarantee it and, as members 
of the League of Nations, would ‘preserve, as against external 
aggression, her territorial integrity.’ We know how America 
backed out of the League and how we were compelled by that 
fact to withdraw our offer. No Frenchman forgets these events, 
and no conversation in French society leaves the stranger in any 
doubt as to what is thought of that episode: Nor has Locarno 
done much to remove those memories. 

It is difficult for any fair-minded man not to sympathise with 
the French in this matter. Their’s is a land with a stationary 
population overlooked by a neighbour whose numbers, wealth, 
and power are continually increasing. Twice in our lifetime that 
neighbour has overrun their territory. They have no faith in his 
honour or his assurances of good-will. This lack of confidence is 
probably not justified—certainly not with regard to very large 
sections of the present German people ; but the feeling is very 
real, and those who would cure the ills of Europe must not leave 
it out of account. When this fact is fully grasped it may be that 
we shall look at certain recent events with a different eye. During 
the financial crisis in Germany the British Press has been inclined 
to be very critical of France. She has. been censured for her 
slowness in coming to the rescue of Germany. Her action has been 
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tegarded as ungenerous and short-sighted. ' It is not appreciated 
in England or America how greatly French policy has been due 
to our own default. The Frenchman reasons thus: ‘ If we aid 
Germany to re-establish her financial position by lending to her 
our money, what guarantee have we that she will not utilise her 
regained strength to bring about our undoing? Can we look to 
England or America to help us'if she does? They have failed us 
in the past. The British Government disappointed us in 1925 
when we had tried, by the Geneva Protocol, to strengthen the 
hands of the League. And America, though she joined with us in 
creating the Pact of Paris, refuses to accept any obligation which 
would make that instrument ‘effective.’ It is possible that this 
line of argument is not fully justified, but it is that which is con- 


 stantly running through the minds of the French, and we cannot 


exercise any influence with the French unless,we recognise their 
way of thinking on this point. 

At this moment it is most necessary that the nations should 
understand each other’s mentality. In five months from now 
their representatives will be meeting for the Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva. That Conference is bound to fail unless the 
nations can be brought much nearer together than they are at 
present, and failure will be disastrous. Failure to arrive at a 
practical measure for reducing and limiting armaments will be a 
confession that the League of Nations is unable to fulfil what was 
described at Versailles as one of its first duties; it will entitle 
Germany to say that, as the condition on which she accepted the 
disarmament clauses in the Peace Treaty has not been carried out, 
the obligations imposed upon her must be reconsidered ; it will 
destroy the chance afforded by the coming Conference of bringing 
Russia into a concerted scheme for the limitation of all armed 
forces including her own—an opportunity which it were folly to 
throw away. 

Therefore no effort should be spared to bring the leading 
States of Europe, and especially France and Germany, into a 
frame of mind which will render agreement possible. This, how- 
ever, is not an easy task, as on the question of disarmament the 
French and German peoples hold views which, at first sight, seem 
to be irreconcilable. This is the impression which is left on the 
mind of anyone who studies the statement of policy issued by the 
French Government on July 21. First it rules out of the discus- 
‘sion the doctrine that the general reduction of armaments should 
have some reference to the methods and strengths of armament 
imposed on the Central Powers by the peace treaties. Secondly, 
it insists upon connecting more closely than ever the process of 
disarmament to the better organisation of mutual assistance 
‘against’ aggression. Thirdly, however, it declares that “the 
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Conference of 1932 should not let slip the opportunity which 
presents itself of resolving the real problem, that of organising 
peace.’ 

The first point is advanced in order that there may be-no 
mistake as to ‘the attitude of the French towards a thesis, put 
forward widely in Germany, to the effect that the peace treaties 
were intended to provide, not only for the :disarmament of the 
‘vanquished Powers, but also for the ultimate disarmament of the 
victors to a like extent. The second is a reiteration of the well- 
known argument that the provisions of the League of Nations 
Covenant with respect to reduction of armaments can only be 
brought into play when arrangements shall have been made 
which will ensure to all members of the League absolute: security 
against attack. In the view of the French this has not yet been 
achieved. In order to appreciate the importance of the first 
point one must know the train of thought which has been moving 
around this subject in Germany. By the Treaty of Versailles the 
(German army was reduced to 100,000 men, and Germany was 
prohibited from possessing any of the heavy materiel which is 
indispensable for waging modern warfare. When her. -repre- 
sentatives accepted those conditions they did so after a definite 
assurance by M. Clemenceau, on behalf of the Allies, that.‘ their 
requirements in regard to German armaments were the first step 
towards the reduction and limitation of armaments which. it will 
be one of the first duties of the League of Nations to promote,’ 
The Germans argue from this that the obligations imposed upon 
them were conditional upon an immediate reduction of armaments 
by all the other Powers, and had it not been so understood 
Germany could never have accepted them, as it could hardly be 
suggested that one nation should stand in a position of perpetual 
inferiority to that of her neighbours. Moreover, since the treaties 
were made Germany has entered the League of Nations, and asa 
‘member of the League she takes her part in shaping the new 
system of general disarmament under the provisions of Article 
VIII. That. article contemplates that eyery member of the 
League shall be entitled to possess such armament as.is required 
for ‘ national safety and the enforcement by common action of 
international obligations.’ It is impossible, so the Germans say, 
toaccept a situation under which some members of the League are 
permanently treated differently from the others in this respect. 

It is the permanency of the disarmament clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles which gives rise to what is a universal protest in the 
mind.of Germany. Or, to be more accurate, it is the allegation 
that the inequality with respect to other nations is to be pet- 
manent that renders the present situation intolerable. Nor can 
one expect anything else ; for it is not only inequality as compared 
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with France. There:is Poland and Czechoslovakia ; there is also 
Russia. The German feels that he is not to be permitted to take 
measures to enable him to defend, himself or even to protect the 
world from war. It is clearly impossible to imagine the indefinite 
continuance of the present arrangements. They must be revised 
by the League of Nations in accordance with Article VIII.; and 
they can only be revised on a basis of common action by partners 
having equal rights. It'will be impossible to avoid this question 
from being raised at the coming Conference. It affects not only 
Germany, but other States whose people are quite as much 
agitated about it as are the Germans. There is Hungary, there 
is Bulgaria, and there is Austria» In all these countries the 
resentment against permanent subordination to their neighbours 
is ready to flare up at any moment. It is folly not to provide 
against such a conflagration. 

It is difficult to find a way out. The French and German 
views seem too far apart. And yet it may be found if the French 
ate ready to implement the thirdpoint of their statement. of 
eee to ‘ organise peace.’ Permanent peace can only 

be organised on a foundation, of equality. Built on any other 
basis the structure will crumble to pieces. It may not be necessary 
to erect the whole building at.once. Sensible people in Germany 
will recognise this. But we dare not wait too long, as the tem- 
perature is rising rapidly. We must begin now. As the French 
document says, we must ‘not let slip the opportunity which 
presents itself.’ France and Germany will be sitting down at the 
same table to devise a means whereby the world may ultimately 
throw away its arms, and with them will be all the other nations 
ready to assist. 

England and America will be asked to do.their share. What 
the French people think that should be appears clearly from the 
‘statement.’ The ‘ system ’ to which the French Government will 
give unreserved support must ‘ include formal pledges for effective 
mutual assistance in case of attack.’ We are back in the impasse 
of the Geneva Protocol, for we never really escaped from that by 
the Treaties of Locarno. They did not give the real security 
which Continental Powers consider to be necessary before they 
consent to disarm. The Disarmament Conference will have no 
result unless we can find a way to promote among our colleagues 
in the League of Nations confidence in our willingness to assist 
in suppressing international disorder. During recent years the 
British people have dropped into a habit of saying that they will 
not go one inch beyond their obligations under the Covenant, and 
that the question of what those obligations are is one which they 
will decide for themselves. It is evident that if everyone were to 
take that view the Covenant, in a moment of crisis, will be a very 
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feeble instrument. The fact is that we must recognise that the 
new system of world order demands methods of ordered co-opera- 
tion. It is this that the French insist upon as being an intrinsic 
part of general disarmament, and it is difficult to see how either 
Great Britain or America can resist their contention. 

There is no doubt that we must make some advance in the 
direction of greater mutual assistance. After all, it is no more 
than declaring ourselves ready to fulfil the moral obligations that 
we accepted when we signed the Covenant. We then promised 
to preserve against external aggression the territorial integrity 
of all members of the League, and we agreed that the Council of 
the League should advise as to the means whereby this obligation 
shall be fulfilled. We-can hardly pretend now that when we 
accepted these words we did so only because we knew that in our 
case they would be inoperative unless our consent be given when 
the need for action arises. At any rate, a real attempt ought to 
be made to remove this obstacle in the way of disarmament, and 
all are equally concerned that it should be successful. It will be 
rendered the more easy for. all if they -know that France and 
Germany are loyally co-operating. When the masses in those 
countries begin to understand each other Europe will have taken 
a great step along the road to peace. 

But even then the end of the road will not be reached if we 
leave unhealed the sores which have been described in an earlier 
part of this article. They are not so difficult to deal with as dis- 
armament, but they require to be treated in the same manner— 
by joint consultation and honest co-operation with a real desire 
to discover a remedy in a spirit of give and take and with a will- 
ingness to sacrifice something for the common good... When 
these exist ‘ organising-peace ’ will be a simple matter. 


DICKINSON: 
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His Majesty’s Government is once more faced with the problem 
of devising a system of government for India which, based.on 
the consent of the people and the co-operation of the Princes, 
will satisfy the claim for recognition of India’s status, will engage 
the loyalty of men’s hearts, and will command confidence in its 
impartiality, stability and power, During the months which have 
elapsed since the Round Table Conference adjourned in January 
last the political. situation in India has altered in a manner 
which must have bewildered those who thought that the problem 
could be solved by effecting a compromise between parties or 
personalities, by concocting formulas, or by creating.a favourable 
atmosphere for negotiation. Parties. are transformed by fresh 
impulses and ideals; leaders lose influence or quit, the stage, 
formulas are seized as a basis for new demands, and atmosphere 
laboriously generated vanishes in an outburst of execration. At 
the moment, the Irwin-Gandhi settlement is imperilled, and the 
Conference outlook is clouded by Mr. Gandhi’s sudden refusal to 
sail for London except on terms wholly inconsonant with the 
discharge by Government of its fundamental responsibilities. 

Qn January 19 the Prime Minister, speaking on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, gave his blessing to a scheme for placing 
responsibility for the government of India upon Legislatures— 
Central and Provincial. The scheme, admittedly provisional and 
on many points indefinite, was balanced upon three uncertain 
supports—first, the Federation of All-India, embracing both the 
Indian States and British India in a bicameral Legislature ; 
secondly, the reservation of certain powers to the Crown and its 
agents, not only as safeguards to meet the needs of a transitional 
period, but also as guarantees for protection of the political 
liberties and rights of minorities; thirdly, the settlement by 
agreement of communal tension, especially as between Hindus 
and Muslims. 

These supports have been severely shaken, if not wrecked, by 
recent events. Rumour had it that at the March meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes there were many dissentients to the resolution 
which approved the Federation scheme in principle. The Patiala 
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manifesto published in June and the proceedings of the Bombay 
meeting of Princes and Ministers have tended to destroy the 
semblance of unity previously achieved, with the result that, 
quite apart from the question whether British India would admit 
the States to a Federation upon acceptable terms, it now appears 
improbable that the States as a body are prepared to make the 
sacrifices which entry into any Federation would entail. The 
nature of these sacrifices will be described later. Moreover, the 
proposed safeguards and guarantees have been the subject of 
concerted attack in India. Most important of all in its signifi. 
cance, the communal feeling between Hindus and Muslims, so 
far from showing signs of amicable settlement, has gathered 
strength and bitterness, till it threatens to te pares all other 
administrative problems. 

The Hindu-Muslim trouble may donvénieanty be dealt with 
first. The Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the com- 
munal outbreak of March last in Cawnpore—a painful document— 
analyses the fears and passions of the contending parties, as 
nakedly revealed at a time of crisis, and describes in simple and 
convincing language the predisposing and immediate ‘causes of the 
riot. The relevant portions may be summarised as follows: 

The Congress was active and highly organised in Cawnpore, 
Hartals, processions, public meetings and propaganda of every 
kind were utilised to keep up public enthusiasm. The Muslims, 
who looked upon the Congress organisation as a purely Hindu 
body, were exasperated by its assumption of authority and, asa 
counter move, organised their own religious demonstrations. The 
Congress Hindus generally were irritated with the Muslims for 
standing aloof from what they believed to be a national move- 
ment, were jealous of Muslims carrying on business as usual during 
hartals, and feared that their religious demonstrations were 
directed against Hinduism. The attitude taken by Government 
towards the Civil Disobedience movement increased Muslim 
fears. Through stoppages of traffic and picketing of foreign cloth 
and liquor shops, Congress leaders had made their will prevail in 
the city and had manifested an authority parallel with, if not 
superior to, that of the magistracy and police. The movement 
had openly aimed at paralysing government, yet the Government 
of India had not only opened negotiations and made a pact with 
its leader, Mr. Gandhi, but had released from gaol a multitude of 
Congress agents who had been sentenced for breaking the law. 
The Muslims read in this a recognition by the Government of 
India of the strength of the movement, if not a surrender to it, 

_and their conviction deepened that the Hindu majority was being 
permitted to impose its will on the Muslim minority. 

Their general view finds support in the remarkable admission 
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of the Governor in Council, made in the Resolution on the 
Report, that in combating the Civil Disobedience movement 
he might with advantage have directed a firmer and more 
¢onsistent recourse to the penal.and preventive sections of the 
ordinary law during the earlier days of the agitation.. Clashes 
between the communities in other places confirmed Cawnpore 
Muslims in their fears: the mine was laid, and the spark 
which fired it on the morning of March 24 was the Congress 
Committee’s order for a strict hartal in memory of Bhagat Singh, 
aPunjab revolutionary and murderer, who had been executed on 
the previous day at Lahore. In the course of the hartal Hindus 
and Muslims came to blows. This developed into a riot of un- 
precedented violence and atrocity, having as its worst feature the 
slaughter of women and children, which spread with unexpected 
rapidity through the whole city and even beyond it. Murders, 
arson and looting were widespread for three days, temples and 
mosques were desecrated or destroyed,’ and many houses were 
burnt and pillaged. The number of verified deaths was 300, but 
the death roll is known to have been much larger. Turbulent 
ements in the city—mill hands, goondas and badmashes—con- 
tributed later to the spread, continuance and intensity of the 
trouble. Measures for its suppression were handicapped by an 
error of judgment on the part of the District Magistrate and by 
failure of individual members of the police force to deal with the 
emergency with their usual efficiency and zeal. Finally, the 
Report concludes with the warning that ‘ An aftermath of bitter 
feeling still remains in Cawnpore and extreme nervousness exists 
oboth sides which may easily result in panic and a fresh out- 
break.’ 

“Under Moghul rule Muslims held most of the lucrative and 
responsible posts, both in the Army and in the civil administration, 
because they were not only the political but the intellectual power 
inIndia. They lived on terms of amity with Hindus because they 
had‘no reason to fear their rivalry. British rulers for about 
seventy years carried on the system which they had inherited, 
but gradually, and for excellent reasons, the very foundations 
of the administration were changed. A new scheme of public 
instruction was introduced, English was made the official language, 
the doors of the public services were opened to all British Indians, 
and-the principle was announced that India was to be governed 
forthe benefit of the Indians. Muslims, who spurned a secular 
system of education, soon found every avenue of public life closed 
totheir sons. Those who had been lords and masters in the land 
forhundreds of years could hope for nothing more than the crumbs 
of State patronage, the leavings of the Hindus. Nevertheless, 
Muslim discontent and resentment at first found expression, not 
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against Hindus, but against British rule, which seemed to have 
betrayed them. For many years, down to times within«the 
memory of man, Hindus and Muslims, despite occasional clashes, 
lived ‘side by side in such friendliness and tolerance for each 
other’s religious beliefs and social customs that they even: took 
part in each other’s religious festivals, especially in rural areas, 
Muslims gradually realised that the British system of administra- 
tion, although alien to their ideas, guaranteed to their com- 
munity protection and impartial justice, and enabled them to 
enter the lists against Hindus on equal terms. They. began 
gallantly to make up for lost time. Sir Syed Ahmad :Khan 
founded the Aligarh College with the object of “ regenerating a 
fallen people,’ the lamp of Muslim culture was relit, and educa- 
tional institutions all over the. country soon began to pour out 
candidates. for every branch of the public service. Wester 
education was welcomed, and British dominion was 
by Muslim reformers as a ‘ third kind of territory,’ neither the 
‘ territory of Islam ’ nor the ‘ territory of War,’ but a territory in 
which Muslims were panto and permitted to practise their 
religion undisturbed. 


A change began when the British Government introduced 
Western political ideas and the goal of democratic government 
was set up. Educated Muslims perceived that the British regarded 


their rule as a trust, and that, in fulfilment of their pledges; they’ 


would inevitably resign it in the fulness of time., The apprehension 
grew that the Hindus, with their larger population, greater wealth 
and stronger political organisation, would then capture the reins 
of power. Communal tension manifested itself first in rivalry 
between the educated classes of the two communities and in 
jealousy over the distribution of appointments and honours. 
Then mob passions were aroused, and fanaticism was inflamed 
and exploited by politicians and the Press for selfish ends» In 
the Punjab, perhaps the most important arena, feeling became 
especially embittered owing to the deplorable indebtedness of the 
Muslim peasantry to Hindu moneylenders. The backwash of 
events outside India, in North Africa, Turkey or Persia, at times 
swept Muslims into a brief and uneasy alliance with Hindus. 
The Khilafat movement of 1920 was exploited to the utmost by 
Hindu leaders in the hope that it might bring about real union 
and effective co-operation, but the Treaty of Lausanne and the 
abolition of the Khilafat destroyed its momentum and allowed 
communal animosities to revive. During recent years tension has 
steadily grown, each side striving to grasp new vantage points 
and to consolidate its position in anticipation of the trial of 
strength to come. Many grave outbreaks of violence have 
occurred and are now occurring, each with its tale of bloodshed, 
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looting and sacrilege, leaving, as in the case of Cawnpore, an after- 
math of bitter resentment and nervous apprehension. 

Muslims have secured various pledges and assurances from 
the highest quarters that their rights and interests will be pro- 
tected by safeguards under any new system of government, but 
they nevertheless remain uncomforted and unconvinced, Why 
is this? The answer is implicit in the Cawnpore Report. The 
Muslims’ belief that Government no longer holds the scales 
perfectly evenly between the two communities, and that the 
machinery of administration is running down, finds most unfor- 
tunate justification in recent events. The fine speech of Sir John 
Simon in the House of Commons on July 9 seems to lead infallibly 
to this conclusion. The Muslim must, however, press the argu- 
ment further. | He will say, ‘ If such deterioration can set in while 
the Central Executive is still uncontrolled by the Legislature, 
what hope can there be for my community under a system of 
responsible government?’ ‘If there is to be a rule by vote, 
which must mean the setting up of a Hindu Raj, through what 
agency will the British Government hold the scales even ? ’ 

Let us examine the reasons for the present deterioration and 
see what likelihood there is that the proposed safeguards and 
guarantees would carry conviction to the Muslim community. 
The damaging admission as to weakness was made by the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces, but the ultimate responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order rests upon the Central Govern- 


ment, and it is from the centre that paralysis has spread. The 
debility of the Central Government is unfortunately a matter of 
common knowledge. It is described as follows in paragraph 121 
of the Report of the Indian Central Committee, 1928-29, in the 
course of a survey of the position of the Government vis-a-vis the 
Assembly during the preceding ten years. 

We believe that an impartial verdict on that survey must be that, 
far from introducing ‘an element of strength into the Central Govern- 
ment,’ as its authors fondly believed, the scheme has resulted in a weaken- 
ing of the Central authority which can only be described as deplorable. 
The Government of India is technically responsible only to the Secretary 
of State; but its immediate juxtaposition with an elected majority in 
its Legislative Assembly necessarily rendered it extremely sensitive to 
the expression of opinion in that Assembly. Its constitutional responsi- 
bility to an outside authority, however, made any consistent accord 
between it and the Assembly impossible; while its natural desire to 
carry the Assembly with it in its proposals, coupled with the fact that it 
could not count on its stable support, made its own action uncertain and 
hesitating. . . . The position, in our opinion, is intolerable and cannot be 
continued. 


Anyone who is familiar with the course of events:in India 
since the Report was written is aware that the process of deteriora- 
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tion hassteadily continued during the last two years. It may easily 
be understood by a brief reference to the history of the Assembly. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, while expressing the view 
that, pending development in the Provinces, the Government:of 
India must remain responsible only to Parliament, clearly 
envisaged responsible government as the ultimate goal, and as 
a first instalment framed a scheme for advance far beyond the 
Morley-Minto position. The essential feature of the scheme 
found place in the Act of 1919—namely, that in place of a 
Legislative Council -with an official majority whose elected 
members could criticise but not control expenditure, and could 
not prevent the passage of any Act, there should be a large 
bicameral Legislature predominantly elective. The power of the 
purse was very largely handed over by the Act to the Legislative 
Assembly, although this was not contemplated in the Report. 
In order to ensure that the capacity of the Supreme Government 
to obtain its will in all essential matters should persist unimpaired, 
powers were reserved to the Governor-General of sanction for the 
introduction of certain classes of measures, of veto, of certifi- 
cation, of passing temporary ordinances, and of restoration of 
budget grants for essential needs. 

During the first session of the newly constituted Assembly 
a spirit of mutual forbearance was displayed in dealing with 
contentious questions, and there was not much outward indication 
of displacement of the centre of gravity. This may be ascribed 
to the deep impression created by the inaugural ceremonies, to 
the personal influence of the first President, a British officer, to 
the readiness of Government, from the outset, to meet the 
Opposition’s demands, and to the fact that the elected majority 
.did not realise the full extent of their latent powers. In the next 
session the rising tide of non-co-operation outside the Assembly 
produced its reactions within, and opposition to Government 
became more acute and more factious. In the daily struggle to 
preserve amicable relations and to gain the Assembly’s support, 
the Executive loosened its grip on the tiller and began to deviate 
from the traditional course of government. The concessions 
which Government considered it necessary to yield during the 
session showed that the Assembly could exert very effective 
control over the Executive, in spite of the fact that the statute 
made no provision for constitutional responsibility. The exercise 
by the Viceroy, for the first time, of his power of ‘ certification,’ 
in order to pass the Indian States (Protection against Disaffection) 
Act, 1922, produced such reverberations as to discourage the 
future use of this two-edged weapon in the case of measures 
which might excite widespread opposition. In the following 
session opposition to Government hardened and became more 
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wayward. The Viceroy found it ‘necessary to override the 
Assembly’s rejection of the salt duties, but this exercise of his 
exceptional powers brought swift Nemesis in the defeat of the 
Moderates at the forthcoming general election, and the entry of 
the Swarajists to the Assembly as the dominant party. 

It is needless to pursue, through succeeding sessions, the 
reactions of the Central Executive.and the Legislatures upon each 
other. It may readily be admitted that the Legislatures showed 
considerable sense of responsibility: They added new taxation 
boldly and accomplished much useful work, especially in regard 
to questions of far-reaching administrative and legislative import- 
ance.. The Central Executive, in spite of the heavy handicap of 
an opposing majority in the Assembly, managed somehow to 
carry on the government of the country, but its tactical successes 
were won at the cost of a gradual decline of supremacy. The 
tendency was for the Central Executive to become enmeshed 
in the web of Assembly oratory, and to dissipate its forces in 
struggling towards compromises which seemed to offer temporary 
relief or advantage but in fact led to deeper entanglement. 

The position of the Assembly, on the other hand, was greatly 
strengthened through the growth of convention and practice. 
The device of an annual Finance Bill, following roughly the model 
of the House of Commons, was an important innovation, since it 
limited the term of taxation, except in the case of tariffs, to-one 
year, and it also enabled the Assembly to establish the practice 
of questioning and discussing non-votable as well as votable 
expenditure, at the supply stage. Although the Assembly ‘failed 
to establish its contention that, under the Government of India 
Act, it alone should be competent to deal with money Bills, yet it 
secured recognition for the practice that money Bills should not 
be initiated in the Council of State. The Standing Finance 
Committee, a non-statutory body instituted in 1921, exercised 
powerful influence in the case of proposals for new votable 
expenditure, and the Railway Finance Committee, started in 
1924, secured for the Assembly control over the whole field of 
railway finance. By interpellation, resolution and motion, the 
Legislature has been able both to sway the general course of 
administration and to bend Government to its will in i 
cases. Lastly, the Chambers have effectively extended their 
influence over the details of administration by means of standing 
and special committees. The latter committees ‘in particular 
have directed successful attacks against the Executive in matters 
of first importance.- 

Here, then, we have an object-lesson which reinfosces ithe 
teachings of political history and should prevent any future 
misconceptions as to the value of safeguards. If there is an 
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elective Legislature, the Executive must, in all essentials, work 
in harmony with it. In the case of the existing Central Govern- 
ment, harmony has been achieved through sacrifice of the 
Executive, because the object of the Congress and Nationalist 
groups has been, not to support the Administration, but to force 
constitutional advance. They must necessarily be antagonistic 
to an Executive which is irremovable, or at all events responsible 
only to an alien Parliament. 

Under a Federal system of government the Central Executive 
would be, for the most part, responsible to the Legislature, which 
would therefore be far stronger than it has been under the 1919 
Reforms. The Congress and Nationalist leaders argue, with a 
considerable show of reason, that the Central Executive would 
also thereby gain much needed strength. This is true in part, 
but unfortunately the condition of India is such as to render it 
essential that most important powers should be, for the time, 
withheld from responsible Ministers. The functioning of the 
irremovable element in the Executive, and especially the exercise 
by the Governor-General of his safeguarding powers on behalf of 
minorities, would be a constant source of friction and must 
eventually end in deadlock. The Hindu majority would have 
scanty tolerance for the remaining rump of autocracy, and the 
Executive would, therefore, be weaker than ever at the point 
where strength is most needed. For this reason Muslim leaders, 
who have a perfectly clear idea of the position, are not likely to 
pin their hopes to any powers that. might be reserved to the 
Governor-General to enable him to discharge his responsibility to 
Parliament for observance of the constitutional rights of minori- 
ties. If effective safeguards were set up, the responsibility of the 
Executive to the Federal Legislature would be a mere sham. If 
Muslims are to subscribe to a Federal Constitution, they must 
find their guarantees within the framework of the Constitution, 
by working out, through agreement with the Hindus, provisions 
which will give them a sense of security. The British Government 
cannot prescribe a settlement, because it would then be charged 
with the duty of enforcing it—an impossible task, for the reasons 
given above. Arbitration by some independent body, such as 
the League of Nations, is also ruled out by the difficulty of 
enforcement. Nor can there be any hope of lasting result from 
a truce, patched up by British mediation, between individual 
delegates from either side. Nothing will avail but a comprehen- 
sive agreement, whole-heartedly approved by the great majority 
of each community, as a just and enduring settlement of the 
problem. At present there is no sign whatever that such a settle 
ment is likely to come about, and without it no Federal Con 
stitution can be constructed. 
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» No useful purpose would be served by attempting to fix 
responsibility for the present situation either upon the two great 
communities or upon any particular Government, political party 
or individual Minister, Viceroy or party leader. There may have 
been errors of judgment or want of nerve in the conduct of affairs, 
but recrimination will not help. The course was set,,and gallantly 
set, when it was announced nearly a century ago that India was 
to be governed for the benefit of Indians. The barque of hopes i is 
labouring at the moment in storms offia lee shore, but there is yet 
time to wear ship and reach for the open sea. The harbours far 
distant, but some day the true landfall will appear ahead. 

No sane man would wish, by any public utterance, to sow 
further discord between Hindu and Muslim or to discount the 
hopes of an honourable and lasting settlement, but, on the other 
hand, at this crisis facts, however repugnant, must be faced, and 
rightly understood, if any cure is to be found for India’s ills. The 
kernel of the matter may be stated in words lately used by 
that great authority Sir Theodore Morison. He said that: ‘to 
describe the Hindus and Muslims of India as communities merely 
is to misrepresent the facts and to underestimate their seriousness. 
A truer statement would be that two nationalities are here in 
conflict.’. The passions which drive Hindus and Moslems into 
collision in India are of the same magnitude as the passions which 
in Europe produced the catastrophe of 1914. These passions, 
nurtured by fear and pride, spring from vivid and deep-rooted 
religious antipathy which penetrates the social and domestic life 
of the people at every point, and which can never be dissolved 
unless in the fire of a new revelation. _ They lie dormant so long as 
Government is able to inspire belief in its firmness, tolerance and 
impartiality ; so long as, to quote the words of the 1858 Proclama- 
tion, none are ‘ in any wise favoured, none molested or disquieted 
by reason of their religious faith or observances, but that all alike 
enjoy the impartial protection of the law.’ 

Hindus and Muslims alike have now lost confidence in the 
stability of the British Raj. They! are convinced that it must 
give place to something new, and they are manceuvring for 
position with a view to the great struggle for power, and perhaps 
for very existence, that must soon begin. Each community is 
spurred on partly by pride in its religion, its culture and its 
splendid past, and partly by fear of what may happen if its rival 
succeeds in gaining the upper hand. | Each fears that, unless it 
can predominate, it will be enslaved ; that its religious practices 
will be interfered with, its sons barred from the’public services 
and its culture suppressed. Hindus pin their hopes to their 
superiority in numbers. For this reason they want the Central 
Assembly to be constituted by direct instead of indirect election, 
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and for this reason they are bound to fight to the last ditch against 
attempts by the Muslims to secure separate electorates in »per- 
petuity or weightage by other means. They believe that a 
majority of votes will at least entrench their community in 
perpetual security, even if it does not assure domination, 

Muslims, on the other hand, cannot surrender one iota of their 
claims without surrendering the ground on which the claims rest 
and accepting by implication a position of permanent inferiority, 
They would have no doubt as to the issue if it had to be decided 
by fighting, but they fear that under a ballot-box Constitution 
the scales would be weighted against them through Hindu control 
of the organised forces of the country both military and civil, 
Constitutional government would probably hold greater danger 
for Hindus than for Muslims in the long run, because sooner or 
later a simple and infallible principle would come into operation 
which would materially alter the balance of power. No self- 
respecting country can permit its armed forces to be the instru- 
ments for carrying out a policy in the settlement of which it has 
no voice, and therefore, when the transfer of responsibility at the 
centre is complete, the majority in the Assembly will no longer 
have the support of British bayonets. Many Hindus, however, 
turn a blind eye to this principle and to the danger that a sullen 
and discontented Muslim community might once more proclaim 
India as a‘ territory of War.’ 

Neither Hindu nor Muslim is to blame for failing to enter 
into an agreement which might afford a basis for federation: It 
is not in the power of party leaders to concede essential points, 
because any settlement of which their followers did not approve 
would be the signal for fresh disturbances. The communal 
trouble must grow steadily and perhaps rapidly worse, unless 
means can be found of allaying the apprehensions and checking 
the ambitions of the parties by convincing them that the Central 
Government both can and will hold the:scales even between them 
for the future. 

One support of the provisional Federation scheme has crumbled 
into dust. We may now examine the second support—namely, 
the co-operation of the Princes. 

The Princes who at the Round Table Conference lent their 
support to the idea of Federation appear to have been swayed by 
four motives. First, their well-known and proven loyalty to the 
British throne, to which their dynasties are anchored, impelled 
them to back the scheme which seemed to afford the most certain 
means of scotching the revolutionary movement and maintaining 
the British connexion. Secondly, they wished neither to stand 
in the way of reforms for British India nor to appear to do’so. /As 
patriotic Indians they desired that India should through Federa- 
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tion attain to equality of status with the sister Dominions within 
the British Empire. Thirdly, they believed that a Federal Con- 
ditution, into which the States would enter by treaty of their 
own free will as equal partners, would secure their internal 
autonomy and safeguard their fiscal and other rights in matters 
o@fcommon concern. Fourthly, they hoped that in the process 
of Federation the treaty rights of the Princes would have to be 
defined in such a manner as to eliminate the discretionary element 
fom paramountcy. This may be gathered from the apes’ at 
the Conference. 

The Indian States Delegation, in assenting to the principle of 
Federation, made stipulations to the following effect : 

(1) That entry into the Federation should be by treaty, and 
that it should be at the discretion of each individual State whether 
toconclude such a treaty or not. 

(2) That the inherent sovereignty, autonomy and treaty or 
other rights of the States should be safeguarded and maintained 
intact, except to the extent to which the Rulers delegate them 
voluntarily to the Federation. 

(3) That all matters affecting the Rulers personally or their 
dynasties should be reserved for decision by the Viceroy as agent 
of the British Crown. 

At the meeting of the Chamber of Princes in March a resolution 
was passed supporting the scheme in principle, but there were 
indications that some of the Rulers present felt grave doubts as to 
its wisdom and practicability. The Nawab of Bahawalpur voiced 
hismisgivings by a circulated memorandum which was afterwards 
published, but the opposition did not find a leader until the 
Maharaja of Patiala, the late Chancellor of the Chamber, published 
a manifesto in June attacking the provisional scheme. His 
Highness, after discussing the nature of a Federal Constitution, 
expressed his preference for a union of the States alone in relation- 
ship with the Crown, on grounds which may be summarised as 
follows : 


(1) That it would be well-nigh impossible to devise a Federal scheme 
which would embrace the vast number of States and Provinces existing 
in India, and that if such a scheme were devised it would be unworkable 
and doomed to failure. 

(2) That there is at present no trace of the existence of a Federal 
spirit throughout India. Without it no Federal scheme could succeed. 
There is no political or cultural affinity between the States and the 
Provinces. 

(3) That the scheme would be prejudicial to the interests of the States, 
because it would entail disproportionate sacrifices on theit part. There 
would be no equality, because the States and Provinces possessing the 
greatest population and resources would outweigh the others. 

(4) That the States would gain.no advantage as regards the question 
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of paramountcy. The, paramount powers lying outside the scope of the 
Federal Constitution would continue to be exercised by the agents of the 
Crown in the same manner as before, but the Federal Legislature and 
Executive would inevitably. interfere, not only in respect. of federalised 
subjects, but also in matters outside the scope of the Federal Constitution. 
It would be impossible to secure a judiciary sufficiently strong and 
independent to maintain the equilibrium between conflicting powers and 
interests. 

(5) That there must be a clash of political traditions and ideals between 
the States and British India, and that Federation would in this manner 
subvert the basis of their well-tried and time-honoured political institutions, 
It is therefore futile to contend that the sovereignty and treaty rights of 
the States would remain unchanged. 

(6) That a vast number of smaller States and Principalities would 
certainly be swallowed up and disappear from the map. 


The majority of the Rulers and Ministers who attended an 
informal conference at Bombay last July under the present 
Chancellor, H.H. the Nawab of Bhopal, expressed themselves 
in favour of the existing scheme, but recent telegrams from 
Bombay suggest that the Patiala plan for a preliminary con- 
federation of the States has powerful backing. The Princes are 
wisely keeping their own counsel as to tactics; but one thing is 
quite certain—namely, that they will agree to nothing that may 
be incompatible with the three stipulations made by the Indian 
States Delegation. 

The following are some of the conundrums which their 
Highnesses will have to face : 

As regards the first stipulation, how will it be possible for each 
individual State to preserve discretion as to the terms upon which 
it will enter a Federation ? Must not the powers of the Federal 
Executive and Legislature be uniform throughout the Federal 
area, and will it not therefore be necessary for all States which 
decide to adhere to the scheme to enter upon the same platform— 
that is to say, upon terms which will be, generally speaking; 
identical for them all? Again, apart from the contribution to 
be made to the Federal authority as a qualification for union, will 
not many smaller States have to lose a large measure of indivi- 
duality through the grouping which will inevitably be necessary 
in order to constitute them into federable units? Further, how 
could the Rulers, even as a body, be the sole arbiters of the measure 
of sovereignty which they will surrender as the price of union? 
Must not their contribution be dictated by the minimum needs 
of a Federation, because otherwise there could be no Federation 
at all? No one yet knows what the minimum needs of an Indian 
Federation would be, but it is easy to envisage subjects such as 
Finance, Customs, Excise, Opium, Railways, Salt, Public Debt, 
Regulation of Labour and even Civil and Criminal Laws, in regard 
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to which the Princes would be most reluctant to; concede what 
Federation must require. The Joint Committee of the Conference 
which dealt with the classification of subjects left. many gaps in 
regard to :highly controversial questions, and) a) great, deal of 
further exploration is needed before it can be said that the Princes 
can fairly be expected to make the sacrifices that entry into a 
Federal union would involve. They could never agree to the 
demand, which will certainly be made, that residuary, powers 
should be vested in the Federal Government and, not in the 
federal units. Finally, is it not probable that the Princes would 
have to contribute something more substantial than a measure 
of their sovereignty as the price of union? In the light of 
such inquiry as has been made into the financial outlook under 
Federation, is there ground for the Princes’ hope that the fiscal 
and economic interests of the States would be safeguarded and 
benefited by the change ? 

As regards the second stipulation, the Princes will have to take 
note of the strong hints that have already been thrown out from 
the Congress side—namely, that the Rulers would be expected, as 
conditions of being allowed to join a Federation, (4) to democratise 
their internal systems of government within a given period; 
(b)to permit the States’ representatives, in the Federal Assembly 
at least if not in the Upper Chamber, to be elected by the people ; 
and (c) to grant to their subjects the right of appeal from State 
courts to a Federal Supreme Court. If these demands were 
conceded it would mean that the internal independence of the 
States and the Princes’ treaty rights,.as they understand them, 
would not be maintained intact. The Princes will also have to 
take note of another line of Congress thought—namely, that, 
when once the Princes are enticed within the Federation on such 
terms as can be negotiated, ‘it is as certain as anything can be 
in human affairs, that the internal evolution of the States will 
be even more rapid than the internal evolution in the Indian 
Provinces has been during the last two decades.’ Would it be 
possible for the States, under a Federal system, to maintain their 
present regulations as regards the Press, freedom of speech, and 
exclusion of political agitators? If they attempted to do so, 
would they not come into sharp conflict with the democratic 
party in the Legislature? Very delicate questions will arise 
regarding the proportion in which the States and British India 
shall find representation in the Federal Legislatures and Executive, 
regarding the allocation of seats between the States concerned, 
and regarding the respective powers of the two Houses. The 
conclusions to be reached on these points must materially affect 
the attitude of the Princes towards Federation. But the most 
important question of all under this head is what, safeguard the 
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Princes would have for protection of their treaty or other rights 
in the event of encroachment by the Federal Government in thé 
mamnher anticipated by the Maharaja of Patiala? They could 
hardly implead the Paramount Power, and they would réceive 
cold comfort from a Federal Supreme Court, because such a 
Court cannot be expected to decide administrative issues. | 
The Princes’ third ‘stipulation opens up the very’ complex 

subject of Paramountcy, which cannot be discussed at length 
here. Two questions will, however, present themselves for the 
Princes’ anxious consideration under this head. The first is; 
would the Viceroy, as agent of the Crown, be in a position to give 
effective support toa Ruler faced with a widespread and popular 
demand for change, based, not on real grievances, but on ‘the 
desire for a democratic form of government ? Would not the 
majority in a Federal Legislature naturally be disposed to 
sympathise with democratic agitation in a State for the super- 
session of monarchical rule? Would the Viceroy have at his 
disposal the force which might be required for intervention, and 
would not action by him on the Ruler’s behalf be liable to bring 
him into conflict with the Federal Government on a point’of 
principle ? 

The second question is, what likelihood is there that, to use 
the words of Sir Manubhai Mehta, the ‘ bubble of paramountcy 
would be pricked’ by the entry of the States into a Federation 
with British India? Can Rulers ever hope to place themselves 
beyond the scope of intervention by any other means than 
through the establishment of a system of government responsible 
to the people, and is not the Paramount Power’s faculty of inter- 
vention the surest safeguard against the subversion of political 
institutions which the Maharaja of Patiala fears will take place? 
Is not intervention the obverse side of the Ruler’s dynasty 
guarantee ? There is no scope for a ‘ deal ’ with the Princes over 
the question of paramountcy with the object of luring them into 
Federation. The faculty of intervention, now exercised by the 
Paramount Power, not merely as a right, but as a duty, is a part 
of the constitution of every State and is a safeguard just as vital 
for the Ruler as for his subjects. It must be exercised by some 
authority under any Federal scheme, unless and until the State 
Government is made responsible to the people. Any offer 'to 
abrogate it would be a mockery, because there is no bargain 
countermarked ‘ perpetual autocracy.’ 

None of these points will be missed by the Princes, who are 
wise statesmen and keenly mindful of the interests of their States 
and people and the prerogatives of their houses. 

The Princes’ decision to support the idea of Federation was 
rooted in four considerations. The third and fourth of these may 
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be proving illusory. What of the other two? In each of them, 
as phrased, is clearly discernible the fundamental anxiety of the 
Rulers.as to the survival of their States and dynasties. The 
problem may be stated in simple terms as follows : 

« The Princes have hitherto enjoyed a unique and splendid 
position under British paramountcy. Their thrones are buttressed 
by British power, their obligations are light, their dignity is great ; 
they are the last survivals in civilised lands of benevolent and 
almost unlimited monarchy. It must needs be a powerful impulse 
that drives them from the shelter of their treaties and assurances. 
Many Rulers are fervent patriots and would gladly see India grow 
tothe full stature of nationhood within the Empire. Nevertheless, 
not one would for this cause, or for any other cause, hazard the 
existence of his State, his throne, or the interests of his people, 
because the first duty of every Prince is to hand on untarnished 
to his successor the sacred trust which has come down to him 
from his ancestors. But the Princes may well be puzzled as to 
which of the courses open to them offers the best hope of fulfilling 
this duty. The British Raj, under which they found peace and 
‘security, seems to be passing ; its outworks are surrendered, the 
very citadel is encompassed and Congress forces are massing for 
the assault. Are.not the treaty rights.of the States riddled by 
every volley directed against autocracy at the centre? Is there 
any hope for them in confederation under the British Crown ? 
Would it not be best, while their thrones are still firm, to stake all 
upon a gambler’s throw and seek new treaties with the rising 
power? And if they hold aloof, is it not certain that subtle 
forces, hitherto leashed, will be loosed against them in their own 
States? Would not the position ofa dissenting minority of States 
in a Federal India be especially precarious ? Even if the experi- 

ment is foredoomed to failure, and India is to pass through another 
‘Armageddon, is there not a sporting chance that the larger States 


atall events may emerge unscathed and perhaps with expanded 


frontiers ? 
Truly the choice which the Princes have to make is a difficult 


one, and many of them may sit on the fence until they see how 


the Government of India will deal with the administrative crisis 
which is looming up, and what will happen when the Conference 
reopens. They will have the sympathy of every Englishman who 
has served and loves India, and who believes that through per- 
sonal rule alone can the masses of India find security and con- 
tentment and freedom from communal troubles. 

This brief review of the position does not encourage the 
expectation that united and enthusiastic support will be forth- 
coming from the Princes ‘for the provisional Federation scheme. 
Even those Princes who applaud have indicated plainly that they 
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reserve full freedom to revise their views when the Federal Con- 
stitution is revealed in its final form and all its implications as 
regards the States are apparent. Two of the three pillars of the 
scheme are tottering. The safeguards and guarantees which were 
to be the third pillar are regarded by Congress merely as an 
attempt to block the way to Dominion Status which must be 
resisted at all costs. It is argued, with good reason, that if the 
safeguards were to be as defined in the Conservative Party 


resolution passed on June 30—namely, ‘ real and permanent and 
capable of being exercised by the Imperial Parliament in the 
interests of this country no less than in those of India ’—there 
could be no responsible government and the Federal Constitution 
would be a camouflage for autocratic rule by the Governor- 
General. He would beable to act at the bidding of the British 
Parliament, and in disregard of his Government, in all matters 
affecting external affairs—paramountcy over the States, defence, 
currency, exchange, budget arrangements, minority interests, and 
law and order. Feeling in India is hardening to the view that it 
would be better to let the Conference break down rather than 
agree to safeguards in the form proposed. 

The general conclusion which emerges is that the provisional 
Federal scheme is founded on false hopes and misconceptions and 
is doomed. Ifa Federal Constitution is wrought by superhuman 
efforts out of the faulty and flawed material available, it will fly 
asunder under the pressure of human passionsand rivalries, because 
it can ‘never excite men’s loyalty or command their confidence in 
its impartiality and power. What, then, is the alternative? 

The position can be stated very simply and briefly. England 
has been committed for a hundred years to the task of enabling 
India to attain self-government. Rightly or wrongly, in earnest 
pursuance of our object we have given so many assurances and 
delegated so much of our rulership that our very foothold in India 
has become precarious. The element of responsibility introduced 
into the Central Government, in spite of disclaimers by all who 
had a share in the changes, has grown into’a canker which is 
strangling the Central Executive. We are now trying to govern 
by cajolery and compromise instead of by firmness and impar- 
tiality. Unless India absolves us from our pledges, there can be no 
drastic operation to restore the lost virility of the Central Govern- 
ment, such as the recreation of the official majority or the reduction 
of the Assembly’s powers. Even if it could be honestly held-that 
the events of the past eleven years afford a warrant to the British 
Government, under section 84 of the Government of India Act, 
for withdrawing their pledges and restoring the autocratic powers 
of the Executive, it would be impossible at the moment to put 
the clock back: A retrograde movement would unite all parties 
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inst! the Government and would be the signal for a renewed 
campaign of civil disobedience on a far wider scale, coupled with 
bombings and assassinations. We, a handful of an alien race, 
have ruled India through the good-will of the people. Their 
loyalty has been a personal loyalty to British officers and their 
confidence: has rested in the firmness and impartiality of our 
administration. That good-will no longer exists in the hearts of 
the people who at the moment count in India. The seed of 
national consciousness which we planted and fostered has grown 
rapidly and spread over the whole country. The intelligentsia 
are, naturally enough, determined to oust the rule of the British 
and to prove that Indians can manage their own affairs, whether 
within or without the Empire. If we’ were in their position we 
should feel exactly the same, although we! should not, adopt 
similar methods or fasten our hopes to such wild-cat schemes. 

But the movement is no longer ‘confined to the intelligentsia. 
Agitation has been driven, deep among the masses, who are 
bewildered and look in vain fora sign that the Sirkar’s arm is 
nothing weak and its strength is not gone by. The old loyalty 
to the British officer has been destroyed by frequent, transfers, 
by changes in administrative methods and by’ complicated 
legislation, while confidence in the firmness and impartiality 
of Government is dying of inanition. The experiment, however 
rash and ill-advised it may now seem, has got to be pursued 
to the very verge of an administrative breakdown. Many 
and grave warnings show that the breakdown is not far off. 
Repeated communal outbreaks, spreading even to the States 
which were formerly immune ; general contempt for law and order 
shown by murderous attacks on officers and constant abuse and 
threats against the police, with resultant loss of morale, as at 
Cawnpore ; the flight from the rupee, which is one of the surest 
signs of waning confidence in Government; the no-rent cam- 
paign, which threatens conflagration in the rural areas of the 
United Provinces, based on purely political grounds but exploiting 
the economic distress and poisoning relations between landlord 
and tenant and between both and Government; attempts to 
undermine the loyalty of soldiers ; the Red Shirt menace on the 
Frontier, and the restlessness of the border tribes; the spread 
of defeatism in former strongholds of loyalty and even among 
European business men and Government servants; the volte- 
face by some of the Princes : all these and many other indications 
mark the fact that the machine is running down. There will be a 
heavy strain upon it in the coming cold weather. If the Congress 
Party abstains from participation in the Round Table Conference, 
an early resumption of civil disobedience seems inevitable and a 


general conflagration may ensue. 
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It is just conceivable that, before the existing order of things 
is shattered, all parties in India may realise that the mantle:of 
independence for which they are clamouring will consume them 
like the garment of Nessus when they don it. They may ‘beg, 
instead, for the wise and statesmanlike plan in the Simon Com: 
mission Report whereby the experiment of parliamentary govern- 
ment would be tried first in the Provinces, the Central Govern. 
ment, on which the peace and safety of India ultimately depends, 
being preserved, at all costs.in strength and unity. But this is 
indeed a slender hope. It is more probable that, whether the 
Conference breaks down or not, the British Government will 
steadfastly pursue the policy to which they are pledged until the 
moment when the whole fabric of administration seems about to 
dissolve in ruin. Then, whether a Federal Constitution has been 
set up or not, England must assume a clear mandate to re-establish 
a strong Central Government to last until, after a further period 
of preparation, some new and sounder method may be tried ‘for 
transferring the reins of power to Indian hands. So might be 
reborn, in travail and sorrow, the good-will and confidence and 
loyalty on which alone the British or any other Raj can stand, 
and so the Rulers might learn again how to hold the balance 
even. 

R. E. HOLvanD. 
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ON CHANGES IN NAVAL THOUGHT 


On, November 5, 1813, the Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool, is 
reported 1 to have said in the House of Lords that ‘ it would be 
the policy of England not only to give full security to her friends 
but to her enemies.’ This announcement was made after. the 
battles of Vittoria and Leipzig had been fought and won. Hence 
we may infer that the unwritten theory underlying English policy 
at that time was that in war the political object'is security in the 
widest sense and is to be attained by battle. After twenty years 
of war it was natural that security resulting from battle should 
bein the forefront of men’s minds. 

During the long peace after the year 1815 touch with realities 
was lost. Long accustomed to complete security at. sea, men 
forgot its fundamental importance and. spoke wrongly of ‘com- 
mand of the sea’ and‘ control of communications,’ as ends in 
themselves, not realising that they are only vague phrases which 
do not assure the attainment of security. Both terms are mis- 
leading: Command of the sea, because it is never complete, 
needs explaining and qualifying; and is provocative to other 
nations; control of communications, because attention is diverted 
from the real political object, the security of the shipping on the 
trade routes, to the trade routes themselves. In consequence, 
thought was deflected from escorts for convoys to the patrol of 
trade routes and to the search for raiders on the wide ocean. 

The phrase ‘ command of the sea’ had been long in use ; but 
‘control of communications’ was comparatively modern, and 
seems to have been more common after the year 1894, when the 
Admiralty decided to lay down the Powerful and Terrible in reply 
to the Russian Rurik, against the advice of the First Sea Lord, 
who was overborne by the Controller and the Director of Naval 
Construction. This far-reaching decision initiated the large- 
cruiser policy which substituted large cruisers for a greater 
number of small ones, and finally culminated in battle-cruisers 
only. This policy was based on the idea of pursuing and destroy- 
ing individual enemy ships on the high seas, the difficulty of 
finding them not being recognised, It may. be spoken of as the 

1 The Times, November 5, 1813. 
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“search ’ system. Ultimately it undermined belief in the convoy 
system, upon which the security of our trade at sea had depended 
for generations. 

Thus it came about that these phrases were used in the 1902 
Admiralty Memorandum ? laid before the Colonial Conference, 
which reads: ‘ The importance which attaches to the command 
of the sea lies in the control which it gives over sea communica- 
tions. The. wéaker sea power is absolutély unable to carry to 
success any large military expedition oversea.’ Here the sea 
communications referred to were limited to those of an army, 
which can be easily cut, as the examples given showed: 
might include those through terminal areas, but not the trade 
routes to which the meaning of the word has been improperly 
extended, since these cannot be controlled along their whole 
length in any practical sense. 

The Memorandum went on: ‘ The command of the sea is 
determined by the result of great battles at sea.’ Here the 
political object (security), although not expressed, was implicit in 
“command of the sea,’ and stress was laid on the military aim 
(battle). The unwritten doctrine of 1813 had been unwittingly 
reproduced. But was it not a mistake to make use of vague 
terms requiring explanation ? 

In the year 1904 a new Board of Admiralty entered into office 
with a different theory of war.’ As is well known, the policy of 
building battleships of ever-increasing size was further developed 
with the view to overawe any possible enemy and thus to avoid 
the need of battle. Further, the large-cruiser policy of 1894 was 
pushed to the extreme. Only battle-cruisers were laid down, no 
small cruisers were begun, and many ships suitable for the 
convoy service were scrapped.* Thus any belief remaining in 
the convoy system was destroyed. Seemingly, the security of the 
sea-borne trade was to depend upon ‘success in the search for 
enemy ships on the high seas. 

The fallacy underlying the battleship of ever-increasing size 
is that other nations can follow suit, and ultimately no advantage 
results from the additional cost, as was shown by Barfleur 
before the war. The error latent in large cruisers is that they 
represent a concentration of force, which tends to further con- 
centration into squadrons on both sides, as, for instance, Spee, 
Cradock and Sturdee. This reduces their chances of making 
prizes on the one hand and of finding raiders on the other. The 


2 Journal R.U.S.I., vol. xivii., p. 818. 

® Barfleur’s comment at the time was: ‘ The new departure, under which 
many ships have been condemned, swept away ‘‘ with one courageous stroke of 
the pen ”’ a large proportion of the force available for the convoy service and 
protection of the trade, which will certainly be necessary in time of war.’ (Naval 
Policy, p. 131.) 
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field is left: open to small ships of no great power, as was also 
ined before the war. | 

It became evident that the importance of the decisive battle 
was not. understood ; also that in any future war the security 
given to the sea~borne trade would depend upon an untried 
system and might fall below what was needed. This gave cause 
for anxiety and showed the need to examine the whole subject 
of war atsea. This was begun in the year 1909, and after fifteen 
years’ study and research the 1813 theory of war was rediscovered 
and was set forth with reasoned arguments and facts derived from 
ancient and modern wars. 

It will be useful to examine the problem of providing security 
for the sea-borne trade, which is a particular case of the general 
theory of war. The security of the sea-borne trade is a political 
object and is attained by destroying or by neutralising the enemy 
armed force which threatens that trade. The difficulty is to find 
that force, which may be spoken of as the ‘ raider.’ The German 
cruiser Emden evaded more than twenty cruisers sent in pursuit 
of her during the late war, and was finally destroyed by one of the 
escort from a passing military convoy. That case and subsequent 
ones showed ‘that it is practically useless to search for raiders on 
the high seas, and goes far to prove that: the search policy is un- 
sound. But the raider may perhaps be intercepted off his port 
of exit, or forestalled at his destination. The ports of exit may 
be numerous and the difficulty of watching them may be great. 
In consequence the chances of intercepting the raider on putting 
to sea vary and may be small. The destination of the raider is 
the merchant ship, which may be found either in frequented 
areas or in convoys. Here, then, can he be forestalled. This 
justifies the convoy system. The armed ship awaits the raider 
either in the frequented area or as an escort alongside the convoy, 
not to defend anything, but to attack, or to threaten to attack, 
the raider or submarine when she appears—to destroy her and thus 
give security, not only to the convoy, but to other ships, or to 
neutralise her action against the convoy itself. 

This accords with the 1813 theory of war and with the 1902 
Memorandum, which declares that ‘the primary object of the 
British Navy is not to defend anything, but to attack the fleets 
of the enemy, and by defeating them to afford protection to 
British dominions, shipping and commerce.’ 

If it is admitted that the search policy has been discredited, it 
becomes evident that the convoy system is the only really 
effective method which the Navy can apply to give security 


* Barfleur commented in 1907: ‘The military reasons for convoy are 
believed to be as valid now as ever they were.’ It was surprising to find later on 
that the convoy principle was not understood. 
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to the sea-borne trade against any really serious attack: Its’ 


disadvantage is that it causes delay and retards the stream 
of ‘shipping. It should not, therefore, be introduced until the 
necessity arises. Upon what does that necessity depend ? 

The political object is to keep the trade moving, and not to 
allow it to be stopped. Its continued movement depends upon 
the Navy and insurance, as was explained before the war. The 
two supplement each other. If the Navy fails, the losses by 
capture increase, the insurance premiums rise, and the stoppage 
increases until a point is reached when the delay must be accepted 
and the convoy system introduced. This'is the general principle, 
Its application depends upon particular circumstances. When 
the losses are small and easily covered by insurance, delay is not 
justified, but armed escorts may be needed on some routes and 
through some areas. During the opening years of the late war, 
owing to this cause, the failure of the search system against 
surface ships was not recognised, nor seen to be due to a wrong 
principle. Thus, when the submarine attack caused great losses, 
reliance was still placed on it—although the difficulty of finding 
the submarine was greater and the convoy principle of placing 
the armed escort alongside the merchant ship was more important 
than ever. The convoy system was not started in time, because 
naval thought had ceased to believe in it. 


What has vol. iv. of the Official History to say on the subject ? 
It appears that early in the year 1917 there were two schools 
of thought. The one favoured the use of the whole available 
force to attack the German submarines—the search system. The 
other wished to use this force to escort merchantmen through 
dangerous areas—the convoy system. The protagonist of the 
convoy system wrote : 


It.is necessary to decide the relative urgency of—(i.) protecting and 
patrolling the coast, (ii.) protecting the traffic along the coast. At first 
sight it would seem that these two objects are similar, and that if the 
coast is patrolled and protected, traffic should be able to proceed safely 
along it. Experience has shown that is not the case; patrols have given 
little, if any, security to shipping during the war; submarines attack 
vessels close to the coasts and mines are continually being laid off the 
shore. 

Escorts have, however, proved an effectual protection, and a system 
of escorts does, to a large extent, fulfil the conditions of a patrol, the 
escorting vessels being placed in the best positions for meeting and attack- 
ing hostile submarines. 


The problem had been at last solved. But to the solution was 
added the fundamental error which has misled thought for many 


years. The escort was to be placed alongside the convoy because 
it had given effectual protection. But the Navy does not defend 
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of protect anything. It attacks in order to give security. The 
escort is placed alongside the convoy because there will most 
likely be found the opportunity to attack. Further, vol. v. 
reveals the fact that previous to this the convoy principle was not 
understood ; that in the forefront of thought was trade defence 
and not trade security, to be attained by destroying the raider 
or submarine ; that too much was made of convoy difficulties. 
These may have been the immediate cause of the delay in 
introducing the convoy system, but the initial cause is traceable 
to the misleading influences of a long peace, as has been seen. 
Further, does the reader think that the convoy principle was 
really understood after the war had ended ? 

It cannot have been recognised at the Washington ‘Con- 
ference in 1921, seeing that 10,000-ton cruisers were recommended 
tobe built. These must have rested on a belief in the search 
system, since their high speed made them unsuitable for the 
convoy service. Nor was any reference made to the convoy 
system in the official case presented at the Geneva Conference, 
asreported in The Times. The argument explaining our require- 
ments for cruisers dwelt on the great difficulty in stopping 
raiders on exit from.and return to their base ports; stressed the 
great length of the lines of communication and the wide areas 
over which the sea-borne trade was scattered; showed the 
futility of attempting to patrol 80,000 miles of trade routes, to 
say nothing of the wide areas, with only one cruiser to 2500 miles. 
In short, it confirmed the war experience that the search system 
is impracticable and can give no security to the trade, but made 
no mention of the convoy principle which can do so. Does it 
not seem possible that the entirely erroneous and unfortunate 
impression was unwittingly left that security cannot be given to 
our sea-borne trade? Has not past experience shown that, 
given suitable ships, properly used, the Navy can give the 
security needed, if its action is supplemented by insurance to 
spread the losses ? 

Has not the shipbuilding policy of the last twenty-five years 
been based upon wrong principles? Have not battleships been 
built of ever-increasing size, culminating in the Rodney and the 
Nelson? Do not those ships represent the principle underlying 
the three-deckers—concentration of gun power in one ship when 
ranges were short ? Do not the increased ranges of modern guns 
make it possible to discount the value of large ships and large 
guns by spreading the risks and concentrating the gun fire of 
several smaller ships armed with guns of sufficient power to do 
the work ? Had not the search system produced at the outbreak 
of the war nine battle-cruisers, built and completing, at a cost of 
about {17,000,000 ? That sum would have given upwards of 
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fifty small cruisers in addition to those already existing. The 
battle-cruisers were battleships with fighting power sacrificed to 
speed. As one consequence three were sunk at Jutland. It is 
true that two were sent out to repair the strategical mistake of 
leaving Cradock too weak. Were there not armoured cruisers 
available to have given him ample strength ? Did the defeat of 
Spee justify building ships which weakened our line of battle 
strength on the one hand and our trade security on the other ? 

Upon what conception: should our cruiser building policy 
rest ? Can it be doubted that sooner or later the submarine will 
force the adoption of the convoy system in any future war as it 
did in the last one? As soon as convoys are started, will not 
escorts be required for them? The strength and composition of 
our cruiser force will, therefore, depend largely upon the demands 
of the convoy service. These demands will call for numbers and 
fighting power rather than for excessive speed. 

But cruisers have many other duties to perform besides 
convoy work. They represent a compromise and will be required 
in great variety. The solution of the complex problem can only 
be left to the instinct and judgment of officers with wide experi- 
ence, whose aim will be to attain security for our varied interests 
by battle or the threat of battle at the smallest cost. 


REGINALD CUSTANCE. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF MECHANISED 
FARMING. IN ENGLAND 


In the flood of literature and other written contributions on the 
subject of agriculture that have been published in the last five 
years it is remarkable how little is the information that has been 
given as to what is really being done in the farming world. We 
have been so busy discussing such side-lines as Protection and 
Free Trade, the respective advantages of quotas and import 
boards, how we can settle more people on the land or what form 
a State dole to agriculture shall take, that we have forgotten 
the most important point of all—namely, what can the agri- 
cultural industry itself do to cheapen its production costs? This 
is quite understandable, for with all three parties competing 
for the agricultural vote it might be a little unwise to suggest 
that farming must ultimately depend upon economics and not 
on politics for its security; and it is rather crude, and almost 
vulgar, when you are vote-hunting, to hint that a State-helped 
farming industry that is not also self-helped would merely turn 
our countryside into a heavily subsidised agricultural museum 
of value to no one but the overseas visitor or the curious motorist. 

The two chief political parties have both committed them- 
selves to certain methods of assisting agriculture ; but the fact 
is that, in spite of innumerable committees and reports, we have 
not yet the requisite information for deciding the extent to which 
such assistance should be given, or even if it is necessary to give 
it at all. 

Our information is only sufficient to increase our uncertainty. 
Not long ago the official spokesmen of agriculture indicated that 
558. per quarter was the minimum price at which wheat could 
be profitably grown in England. The figure has since slipped 
down to 50s. And yet an English farmer last year, with no 
particular natural advantages, produced wheat at a cost of £3. 
per acre, or 15s. per quarter on a four-quarter yield, excluding 
interest on capital, rent, tithe, and stand-off time for the men, 
This year he hopes to produce at less. Another has given his 
costs for planting 60 acres of oats, including ploughing, drilling, 

, and gs. per acre for seed, at 12s. 3d. anes and 
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the same man in 1926-27, when costs were higher than now, was 
producing milk at 7'2d. per gallon. Similar evidence can be 
found abroad of changes in agricultural practice that are revo- 
lutionising the data on production costs that we possess. In 
the United States the claim has been made that wheat has been 
produced at a cost of 8s. 8d. per quarter, excluding rent and 
taxes, and under exceptionally favourable conditions, and Messrs, 
Thomas Baxter, of the National Farmers’ Union, George Clarke, 
of the National Union of Agricultural Workers, and J. E. Newman, 
of the Institute of Agricultural Engineering, University of Oxford, 
testify to visiting a farm in Montana where wheat is grown at a 


bare profit even at the present price of 21s., making full allowance 


for depreciation and all overheads.* 

In all these instances the mechanisation of the farms has 
been the chief factor in the results obtained, but it would be the 
greatest mistake to assume that the English farmer is a fool for 
continuing any longer under the old system: For the plain fact 
is that we know little of its possibilities in England.. We do not 
know the ideal sized mechanised corn farm, or, to put it another 
way, we do not know yet what mechanical equipment is the ideal 
for an arable farm of given size. We are only at the beginning 
of devising implements for tractor draught instead of improvising 
horse implements for tractor use ; we are not absolutely certain 
of the minimum size of field for economic mechanised working, 
we do not know how much more intensively mechanised farming 
will allow land to be farmed, or even if tractors can or cannot 
entirely take the place of horses on land that tends to get heavy 
and wet. There is good reason to believe that the combine 
harvester-thresher can be completely successful in the English 
climate if used in conjunction with an artificial drier, but it is 
not yet fully proved, and it would be a rash man who asserted 
that the mechanised farming practicable on the lightish lands of 
Hampshire and Wiltshire would be equally suited, without modi- 
fication, to Essex or Yorkshire clay or to the Liricolnshire fens. 

Nor have the implement manufacturers been encouraging. 
It is true that every year brings fresh improvements to existing 
implements and a small number of valuable inventions, and 
true that if British farm implements have a constructional fault 
it is that they are built too solidly and too durably. But the 
manufacturers do not seem to have realised that mechanised 
farming is not a possibility of the near future, but a certainty, 
and where they might have given an active lead by demonstra- 
tions and other forms of propaganda to farmers they have, with 


a very few honourable exceptions, been worse than half-hearted. 


1 The Use of Agricultural Machi in Canada and the U.S.A., Bulletin 
No. 27, H.M. seesichery Omhes. rot My Prom 
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The writer may have been unfortunate in his experiences, but 
in the instances that have come to his notice the manufacturers 
have either refused to assist farmers who needed their help in 
devising new implements, or modifications of existing ones, for 
mechanised farming, or they have met such requests with the 
greatest reluctance and the gloomiest forebodings of failure. 
American firms, no doubt because of the greater strides mechanised 
farming has made in America and Canada, have been more open- 
minded. When one remembers that there are 10,000,000 arable 
acres in Britain, and that if 75 per cent. of them became 
mechanised at a cost of £4 per acre for the new mechanical equip- 
ment no less a sum than £30,000,000 would pass through the 
makers’ hands, it is a little surprising that they have not taken 
a more active interest in this movement. 

These facts have made farmers chary of taking the plunge 
into mechanised farming. Coupled with them is the remarkable 
absence of knowledge of what is already being achieved by farm 
mechanisation, the farmers’ lack of capital after a series of lean 
years, and their prejudice, worthy of every respect, against 
getting rid of some of their men. John Prout, who sixty years 
ago was the pioneer of arable farming without live-stock and 
extensive use of steam cultivation, observed the same indifference 
of farmers, in a time of similar depression, towards a new system 
that produced demonstrably good results. 


_ In what other branch of industry [he wrote in 1881] would it have 
been possible for success equal to mine to be left during nineteen years 
with so few imitators? . . . Unless I am prepared to libel the qualities 
of Englishmen and to malign the intelligence of my brother farmers, I am 
obliged to assert that it is the ill condition of the land ‘tenancy in its laws 
and customs in this country which stands so obstinately in the way of 
at least one proved way of reaping profit from clay soils of whose future 
many people now despair.? 


Since Prout’s day the tenancy laws have changed. The farmer 
tenant has greater security and greater freedom of cropping, 
and one quarter of the agricultural land of England and Wales 
belongs to owner-farmers. It is possible, however, that the large 
arable farms most suitable to mechanisation are held under 
tenancy in a greater percentage, and there is little doubt that 
the old régime under which the landlord was more an active 
partner with the tenant and was usually the initiator and experi- 


menter in new methods has left a psychological influence that is 
anything but stimulating to an experimental outlook on the part 


of the tenant. The absence of such traditions in new countries 
such as Canada and the United States has almost certainly been 


* Profitable Clay Farming, John Prout. (London: Edward Stanford, 1881.) 
v2 
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one strong factor among many in encouraging farmers on the 
American continent to strike out in new lines. It is the English 
corn farmer, too, who is the most strongly influenced by his 
profession to take his time in thinking about his industry, He 
lays out money to-day for returns that do not come for fifteen 
months. He plants this year the crop that he may not cash 
until 1934, and the slow, orderly processes of Nature are in his 
blood and part of his very upbringing. For a generation at 
least he has grown up in surroundings where it is assumed that 
America and Australia are the wheat-growing continents of the 
world, and people have never ceased to tell him how hopeless 
it is to try to compete with the virgin soil and ideal climate of 
these wheat lands. More recently, the activities of Soviet Russia 
in corn production have made him feel additionally uncertain 
about laying out fresh capital and undertaking the very consider- 
able mental effort for so completely transforming his methods 
of corn production. 

To draw hasty conclusions, therefore, about the lack of enter- 
prise of the British arable farmer is not only unfair, but is likely 
to increase the difficulty of deciding upon the best means of 
bringing our soil under the plough again and restoring prosperity 
to our oldest and greatest industry. For something must be 
done. This year only one-third of our cultivated area is being 
ploughed, and since statistics were first collected in 1866 over 
4,000,000 acres in England and Wales have gone out of cultivation. 
It is perfectly true that everything combines to make Britain 
primarily a country for live-stock and dairying, fruit, poultry and 
market garden production, and it may even be possible that we 
should not attempt to grow our own wheat for bread because 
of the disabilities English wheat suffers from the baker’s point 
of view. But even granting such a contention—and it is a very 
large admission—no system of farming has yet been discovered 
that would enable our corn-growing belt from Dorset to East 
Anglia to produce anything in quantity but corn, and if we 
were to concentrate upon live-stock we would still need cereal 
food for them, grown as cheaply as possible. In Denmark, where 
poultry, pigs, and dairying are the chief agricultural industries, 85 
per cent of the land is tilled. If Britain grew the same amount of 
corn in proportion to her area as Denmark, our corn production 
would be more than doubled. 

It comes, then, to this. Can Britain produce corn as cheaply 
as it can be grown and transported here from the great corn lands 
of the world? (It should be borne in mind that it costs a little 
less than 13s. 4d. per qr. to carry corn from Western. Canada 
to Liverpool.) If she cannot, how chéaply can she produce it, 
and to what extent should State assistance be given to corl- 
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ing to make it a commercial proposition for both economic 

and sociological reasons ? 
\» Perhaps it is fair to warn those who have read so far that no 
trite answer to these questions will be found in this article. For 
the truth is that neither the writer nor anyone else knows. 
Results; and rather startling results, have been obtained which 
will be given in detail on a later page, but existing knowledge is 
far too slight for any cut-and-dried reply. Noone but a politician 
+the one profession for which neither training nor knowledge is 
demanded—would dare to dogmatise on the information we have. 
It was to expedite and collect this knowledge that the large- 
scale farming clause in the Land Utilisation Bill was inserted. 
It was deleted by the House of Lords ostensibly on the ground 
that we could not afford the {1,000,000 required for this research. 
Research has never been a popular favourite, especially with the 
country-bred, and the word ‘ mechanisation ’ is even more hateful 
toa certain type of rural aristocrat. The combination of the 
two was too much, and the clause was flung out. But the real 
causes of its trucidation were sentimental. The thought of the 


-mechanisation of the countryside was abhorrent to a body of 


of whom a large number are genuinely and passionately 
devoted to it, and the fallacious post-war custom of judging a 
country’s prosperity by the number of its unemployed gave a 
veneer of false economics to the view that the mechanisation of 
farming was against the national interests because it required 
less men to do a given piece of work. 

Neither argument will stand a moment’s examination. We 
already have tractors, steam tackle, reaper-binders, and other 
machinery in the countryside. They have not spoilt its amenities 
nor robbed their operators of all those characteristics of the 
countryman that are so rightly admired. We could easily solve 
our unemployment question to-morrow by passing a Bill of one 
sentence forbidding the use of any form of agricultural machinery. 
Such an Eréhwonian Act would bring back the men to the land 
by the hundred thousand. From dawn to dark they would 
sweat with scythe and hook in the fields at a quarter of the present 
wages. They would creep home to starve in filthy hovels, for 
both landowner and farmer would be unable, in their impoverished 
state, to house or feed them in a manner fit for human beings. 
Most seasons the autumn rains would come to ruin part of the 
crop before it could be collected by such methods. We would have 
no unemployment, but we would have a standard of living that 
would very properly provoke a revolution. In a less degree the 
same picture is true of arable agriculture under the orthodox 
methods pursued to-day.We are doing by the sweat of the 
human brow much work that machinery could do better for us. 
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Farm wages are low—too low for the modern standards that other 
industries, through mechanical development, have made possible 
for their employees. Bad times in farming have impoverished 
farmers and landlords, and in all too many of those ‘ quaint’ 
rural cottages—' rose-covered hovels ’—-the evil of this penury 
is to be seen. On the few farms where the writer has seen 
mechanised farming in practice wages are rather better, housing 
is good, toil has been lightened, and the men have cleaner jobs, 
As one of them put it, ‘I would not like to go back to clod 

again.’ More demand is made upon their intelligence and skill, 
less upon-their mere muscular output. By a paradox, mechanised 
farming has made their job more human and less mechanical, 
Which is the more attractive picture to the true lover of the 
countryside and of the inhabitants of its many villages and 
hamlets ? : 

There remains the objec‘i»n of the decreased amount of 
employment... It is true that machinery needs less men to per- 
form a given operation. But it is untrue, and against all the 
teachings of history, that machinery results in less men being 
employed in the mass.. The machinery that at first threw so 
many out of work in the Yorkshire and Lancashire looms: ended 
in creating a standard of living that our great-grandfathers would 
never have credited. It has provided additional employment on 
an enormous scale. There is good reason to believe that the 
mechanisation of farming, coming fifty years later than in any 
other of our great industries, will reproduce the story of the 
Yorkshire and Lancashire looms over again. For cheap com 
means cheap: feeding-stuffs for producing beef, mutton, lamb, 
bacon, milk, eggs and poultry. Beside and within the mechanised 
corn farms these other agricultural industries could flourish as 
they have not for many a day, could we produce the corn more 
cheaply than it can be grown and transported from America: 
Our land is good, our climate kind, and mechanisation can 
overcome many of the difficulties of our capricious rainfall. 
Rents are low, lower than in Denmark or Holland, and we have 
the space to produce these feeding-stuffs, while Denmark and 
Holland are so small that they cannot grow more than a propor 
tion of their corn, but must import considerably from abroad. 
‘Transport costs from Canadian farms to Liverpool give usa 
margin of at least 12s. 6d. per quarter to work upon, and by 
improving our organisation for distributing corn in the areas 
where it is grown and by working in live-stock production more 
closely with corn production for feeding it this margin might be 
fully used in many districts. The result would be a great stimulus 
to the live-stock branches of agriculture, which represent. by far 
the greatest proportion of our farm output. It would represent 
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agreat increase in corn production also, for mechanised farming 
does wot mean ‘ ranch’ farming, As Professor Orwin has pointed 
out,*) mechanised farming permits more continuous cropping 
ofthe land. It is also a system which, if successful, would bring 
back under the plough many acres of light down land that are 
now producing perhaps one sheep to the acre. 

Mr. Roland Dudley, the only English.corn farmer whose farm 
is fully mechanised, spoke significant words to the writer on this 
subject. 

Now I can produce corn so cheaply, [he said] I am thinking of going 
in for pigs also, because of the low cost at which I can feed them. I shall 
probably start a unit of pigs. If that succeeds, I shall add a second unit, 
then a third—maybe a fourth or fifth if things work out all right. By then 
I may be producing enough pigs to run my own abattoir, and I can 
foresee the day when I may well. be employing more people on my land 
than the old system of farming would have allowed. 

These are the grounds on which mechanised corn farming 
may well claim that it would eventually increase employment 
on the land. They were never even mentioned in the House of 
Lords debate on the subject. The growth of mechanised farming 
on the American continent; and the success that has attended 
the initial experiments in England,.is proof that sooner or later 
it will become more general here, whether we like it or not., One 
may yearn for the old days of rustic peace and simplicity, but 
that will not bring them back again. The alternatives are to 
see more and more of our corn land being lost to the plough in 
the face of overseas competition, or a state of affairs too ludicrous 
for serious consideration. We would have to forbid by law 
mechanised, farming in England and pay a huge subsidy every 
year to maintain rural England as a museum of antique agri- 
cultural practices. The real question regarding the ‘ mechanised 
farms’ clause in the Land Utilisation Bill was whether it would 
pay us best to spend {1,000,000 on such experimenting in the 
hope of obtaining the necessary data quickly, or whether we can 
afiord to wait for existing research institutions and private 
individuals to provide the information we required. That is a 
debatable point, but the House of Lords did not debate it in any 
sense that showed they had a real understanding of the problem, 
and there is nothing in the report of the discussion to indicate that 
they realised how much there is to find out before mechanised farm- 
ing can be adapted to the very varying conditions of this country. 

But large-scale demonstration farms are not the dream of.a 
visionary or the fad of one or two experimentalists. They are 
not even a new suggestion. They were mentioned by the Agri- 

* The’ Future of Farming, by C. S. Orwin. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford, price 5s.) 
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cultural Policy Sub-committee of the Reconstruction Committee 
in 1918, recommended by the Selborne Committee in a report 
signed by Lord Selborne, Lord Ailwyn, Sir A. D. Hall, and that 
great agriculturist, the late Mr. Edward Strutt, and, more recently, 
by no less acute an agricultural expert than Professor C. S. Orwin, 
principal of the Agricultural Research Institute at Oxford Uni- 
versity, who has indicated more clearly than anyone, in the book 
already quoted, the nature and possibilities of this new develop- 
ment in agricultural practice that has changed from a possi- 
bility into a reality within the last five years. 

To follow out the excellent motto of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, ‘ Practice with Science,’ let us now see what 
is actually being done in England to introduce industrial and 
factory methods into the ancient business of agriculture. 

By a coincidence, the two leading pioneers of mechanisation 
in dairy farming and arable farming live within half an hour's 
motor drive of one another. They are Mr. A. J. Hosier, of Wex- 
combe, near Marlborough, Wiltshire, and Mr. Roland Dudley, 
of Linkenholt Manor, near Andover, Hampshire. The two men 

‘also have many other things in«»mmon. Mr. Dudley is a civil 
engineer with a business training and an intimate knowledge of 
machinery ; Mr. Hosier also has engineering experience behind 
him, although he gained it in a rather more romantic manner. 
In 1904 a brother-in-law, who was an agricultural engineer at 
Pewsey, died and left his business in rather a bad way. Mr. 
Hosier forsook farming and administered the business for six 
years in the interest of his sister, handing it back to her at the 
end of that time as a going concern. It is significant that he 
attributes no small part of the success he has since obtained in 
mechanised dairy farming to this experience. 

Both men own their land, both began their adventures on 
farms by no means best suited to dairy farming and corn farming 
respectively ; both realised from the start that new methods were 
necessary if they were to obtain financial success. Both were 
openly derided by their neighbours at the beginning of their 
enterprises, and have since found that those who laughed at 
them were later among the first to come to them to learn. In 
each case they found that they had to do much of their own 
implement and machinery devising for their needs, or had to 
go abroad for some of their most important requirements in this 
direction. In character also they are not unlike. They share 
a common antipathy to waste in any form, particularly of unneces- 
sary waste of human or mechanical energy. Mr. Hosier has 
installed a telephone system to various parts of his farm to save 
the time and trouble of many journeys, and his dairying ‘ outfits’ 
carry a week’s supply of fuel and oil with the same object. In 
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the days when he used to cool his milk at his dairy, the water for 
cooling was the water pumped up to the farm for his cattle, but 
diverted first through the cooling apparatus, so that cooling cost 
him practically nothing. Mr. Dudley similarly operates his corn- 
grinding mill by the engine that makes his electric light at the 
same time, and utilises the heat of the exhaust of his corn-drying 
apparatus to dry the corn when it is not too wet, thus cutting out 
the expense of a coke furnace. These may appear small items, 
but multiplied many times they make a difference and reveal 
the mentality of the modern pioneer who cuts production costs 
to the bone. On neither farm is a dung cart to be seen, for no 
dung is spread. They say they cannot afford the cost of the 
labour involved. Mr. Hosier avoids this operation by an in- 
genious method that will be described ; Mr. Dudley prefers to rely 
entirely upon artificial fertilisers, which can be spread at a very 
much lower cost. In this respect, of course, they are merely 
endorsing the findings of such men as John Prout and George 
Baylis; who came to the same conclusion last century, and they 
are by no means unique, although they represent a small minority 
of farmers. Both men show a great readiness to experiment 
with any new machine or implement, and are willing to scrap 
what they have been using if the new promises to be more efficient 
or economic, but neither will buy a new type of implement just 
because it is new. They go carefully into costings, and unless it 
will give a definite saving in total costs they will not look at it, even 
though it may substitute a mechanical for a manual operation. 

As regards the farms in detail, we will take Mr. Hosier’s farm 
at Wexcombe first, for he was the first to begin. He is dairy 
farming on 1800 acres of grass land on the bleak Marlborough 
hills, where the mean temperature is lower than that of Aberdeen. 
The land was exceedingly poor when he bought the greater part 
of it in 1920—in the words of the valuer, ‘not worth a dam.’ 
The only cowshed was one near the house at the extreme end 
ofthe farm. Little wonder that his neighbours thought him mad 
when he proposed to turn it into a dairy farm. 

He proceeded, however, to adapt a system to it that now 
bears his name and has become so well known that it need be 
only briefly described. He decided that, as it was so inconvenient 
to bring his cows to the one inadequate cowshed, he would take 
his cowsheds to the cows. He invented travelling sheds of gal- 
vanised iron, without floors and mounted on wheels, which he 
called ‘ bails.’ They are hauled about the farm by tractors. Each 
bail contains six stalls, and a milking machine milks six cows 
at a time. While they are being milked they are fed from a 
manger in each stall with concentrated foods put in by an over- 
head hopper, from which one pull on a lever by the cowman 
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discharges each cow’s correct ration. After the milking machine 
has finished its work the cowman strips it by hand, pulls a rope 
that opens a sliding door in front of the cow and lets her out 
into the open pasture. Another cow then takes her place from 
the corral of chestnut paling into which the whole herd is rounded 
up each milking time. Power is provided by a small oil engine 
in a shepherd’s hut attached to the bail, and in the hut is also 
a generator for making electric light in winter time and a boiler 
to generate steam for sterilisation. The milk passes by an over: 
head pipe to the end of the bail, through a brine cooler, straight 
into the churns. A cooling device eliminates any rehandling of 
the milk. The churns are sealed in the field ready for delivery, 
The sterilising device blows steam through the whole milking 
plant, leaving it clean and ready for use at the next milking. 

Sixty cows go with each bail, for that is the ‘ economic unit’ 
that works the machine at full capacity, and is the maximum 
number that can be milked by one cowman and his assistant, 
The cows live out all the year round and have benefited greatly 
in health thereby. Milk yields are excellent. It is also one of 
the cleanest methods of milk production that could be devised. 
Each outfit is a self-contained unit, with its own labour staff and 
mechanical equipment, supplied with its own pony and float for 
bringing empty churns and the day’s concentrated foods for the 
herd and returning with full churns. Mr. Hosier now has six of 
these outfits. 

So far as financial returns are concerned, Mr. Hosier milks 
his unit of sixty cows at a labour cost of less than {5 per 
week. The normal labour cost with hand milking would be 
from {12 to £15 per week. He is saving also the interest on money 
spent on buildings and the cost of keeping them in repair, and 
also the cost of removing dung from the cowsheds, carting it 
and spreading it on the land. For his bails move all over the 
farm, transported complete with shepherd’s hut and corral. by 
tractor, and thus the dung gets to the land with no handling, and 
the valuable liquid manure goes back on to the land also. The 
effect of this upon the originally poor Wexcombe pastures can 
be seen by inspecting the rough grass, furze, and rubbish that 
surround Mr. Hosier’s boundary fences and comparing it with 
the ever-improving pasture, full of wild white clover, which his 
system, helped with light dressings of artificials, is creating. All 
cost of root growing and carting is also eliminated. In 19267 
Mr. Hosier was producing milk at a cost of 7°2d..per gallon. 
More recent figures have not been published, but the fall in prices 
must have made his production costs even less. Production costs 
under the orthodox system are difficult to calculate, for dairy 
farms range from those carrying several hundred cows to those 
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where all the work is done by asmall farmer andhis family. There 
must be few farms, however, where milk is being produced at less 
than 9d., and many where 10}¢. and 11d. is probably the figure, 
_ It may be urged that not all types of land are suitable to this 
kind of dairy farming, and obviously it would not do for sticky, 
wet land in winter time. But what one feels about Mr. Hosier 
is that in whatever surroundings he had found himself he would 
have devised something to meet the situation by an equally 
revolutionary method of production. Climate, pasture, and build- 
ings. were all against him when he started, and to provide the 
necessary water supply alone involved an outlay of £5000. To 
quote Professor Orwin ¢ : 

To describe Mr. Hosier‘as a specialist in milk production would be true 
enough, but it would not begin to tell the tale of his achievements. He 
Should be regarded more. properly as a specialist in farm organisation, 
and the object of this. study is to draw attention not so much to his ingenious 
milking bails, which are well known, nor to his success in the production 
of clean milk, as evidenced by the exceptional bacterial examinations, 
but rather to the skill with which he has set himself to organise his farming 
—milk production as it happens—though it might have been anything else. 

Not content with his achievements in cheapening milk 
production, however, Mr, Hosier decided that he could grow his 
corn for feeding-stuffs even more cheaply than it is now purchas- 
able, and in 1929 he added Collingbourne, an 800-acre farm, to 
his holding at Wexcombe. He is farming this also on the prin- 
ciple of artificials and clover crops in the place of animal manure 
and occasional fallowing to keep the land clean. He uses a Lanz 
tractor, burning crude oil, with two drivers working eight-hour 
shifts when necessary. It is equipped with headlights for use in 
the short days, and so he makes one tractor do the work of two. 
A five-furrow plough covers over an acre an hour, and a seed box 
mounted on the plough deposits the corn at the bottom of the 
furrow. Theland is then harrowed. Two drivers and one tractor 
recently ploughed and drilled 60 acres of oats in four days, and 
220 ina month. He cuts his corn with an 8-feet tractor-binder, 
carries it in waggons hitched to the tractor, and stacks in the 
field with an American stacker. His costs for planting 60 acres of 
oats worked out as follows: 

ee cost. Cost per acre. 

. £ d. s. d. 
Ploughing and drilling . . 8 ~ 29 
Seed corn (180 bushels at per 27 0 9 0 
Harrowing. Smee 5) ¢ Tae § o 6 


36 14 5 Iz 3 


* Progress in English Farming Systems: No. V., C.S. Orwin. (Clarendon 
Press, price 1s. 6d. net.) 
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Mr. Dudley’s methods are somewhat different. On the 500 
arable acres of his 100o-acre farm at Linkenholt he is producing 
corn for sale, and not for consumption on the premises. His land 
is quite good as Hampshire land goes, but some of it decidedly 
on the sticky side—difficult land to catch at the right moment 
for ploughing and sowing. Having had some experience of arable 
farming by the orthodox method, he was determined, when he 
was left with the farm on his hands two years ago, that he would 
somehow make it pay. He is doing so, even at present prices, 
although he considers that the price of wheat should be 40s. per 
quarter to yield an adequate living for the trouble, capital, and 
risk involved in growing it. 

For his 500 arable acres he uses two 15-horse power cater- 
pillar tractors and two tractor drivers. At special times an 
extra hand or two is occasionally brought in. From one end 
of the year to the other no horse is used for one single culti- 
vating operation. A common objection to mechanised farming 
is that the tractor cannot be used on sticky land all the year 
round. Mr. Dudley’sland may not be as sticky as the Essex clay, 
but some of it certainly is sticky, and yet the tractors have given 
him no trouble on it. He contends that the average pressure 
of the caterpillar tractor is 5 lb. per square inch, compared with 
8 Ib. per square inch for a man’s foot and 30 Ib. per square inch 
for a horse’s hoof. The swifter working of the tractor will also 
enable the farmer to wait until the land is in exactly the right 
condition for putting machinery on it, and he attributes much of 
the excellence of the crops he has grown to this factor. His two 
men and two tractors cultivated the whole of his 500 acres last 
year, and another 120 acres for his neighbours, which gives some 
indication of the ‘ economic unit ’ for the machinery that he has. 
It is interesting to note that his costings show that little is to be 
gained by working in fields that exceed 35 acres in size, although 
the field of 5 to 25 acres is definitely uneconomic. This is valuable 
information, for it means a saving in the cost of grubbing up 
hedges, filling in roads, etc., on the typical English farm, with 
its rather small fields, and is encouraging to those who dread the 
thought of the English countryside being turned into unbroken 
expanses of ‘ prairie’ farms. 


He does his winter ploughing with a six-furrow plough made — 


specially for him by an English firm. Cross ploughing is done 
by a sixteen-furrow disc plough of American manufacture. He 
uses drills that sow forty-five rows at a time instead of the 


5 The authors of The Use of Agricultural Machinery in Canada and the U.S.A. 
(see op. cit.) record a visit to a Saskatchewan farmer who was farming 1280 
acres single-handed, with one extra man engaged at harvest to ride on the 
combine. 
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customary fifteen, and the trouble here is that the seed boxes on 
the'drills empty too quickly. Deeper boxes would give too high a 
pressure of seed when full, so he is now thinking out a method 
whereby an extra supply of seed can be carried on the tractor and 
fed to the drills. His harrows are about three times the width 
of the usual harrow. 

The following is an account of the work done in one week on 
Mr. Dudley’s farm with two men, two tractors, and one extra man 
used to ride on the drill. He was used for the drilling only. 
There was one wet day and no work was done on Sunday. The 
time was a statutory week with twelve hours overtime : 












ONE WEEK’s WoRK 
(Saturday, April 11, to Friday, April 17th) 







Acres covered. 
Drilling (three fields) . ‘ " . 94 
Harrowing (three fields, two twice) J . 155 
Fertiliser distributing (four fields) : 104 
Cultivating, 10 inches deep — field twice) 54 
Rolling (one field) . ; > 40 







Total . . 447 






It will be noticed that the cultivation was 10 inches deep. 
Mr. Dudley makes a practice of deep cultivation, believing that 
it releases the fertility and improves the soil of the furrow pan 
that may not have been touched for generations. His crops 
appear to benefit by this, and it shows that his idea of mechanised 
farming is anything but a superficial scratching of the land to 
obtain quick, cheap cultivation at the expense of good husbandry. 

One field of barley on which he has kept careful costings is 
a revelation of what can be accomplished under his system. It is 
34 acres in size, and was ploughed, twice cross-ploughed, harrowed, 
drilled with seed, then fertilisers, harrowed again, then rolled, at 
a total operating cost (excluding cost of seed and fertilisers) of 
£13 10s. By the old method this cost might have been as much 
as £150. 

But it is the combine harvester-thresher that is the piéce de 
resistance in saving costs and facilitating this method of farming. 
Mr. Dudley has found it to be entirely satisfactory—an experience 
shared by others of the few users of this machine in England. 
Far from considering it unsuited to our climate, he considers that 
the wet harvest last year proved it to be a vital necessity in this 
country if used in conjunction with a mechanical grain drier. 
He found that it could be put into a crop to cut and thresh it 
at about the same time as the same crop would be fit to cut by 
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the ordinary reaper-binder. A certain amount of experience is 
required in adjusting the speed of the engine on the combine that 
threshes the wheat to the speed at which the machine travels over 
the ground, but his men learnt quite quickly to handle his combine 
efficiently, and last year he obtained top price for his’ barley, 
while his wheat was highly praised by the miller. An East 
Anglian combine user also obtained the top price for barley 
harvested by a similar machine. He uses no other method for 
harvesting and threshing his crop, and for the complete operation 
he estimates that it saves him quite 30 per cent. of the cost of 
the old method of cutting, stooking, carting, and threshing in 
separate operations. 

The grain, threshed and sacked up in the fields, is brought 
straight intothe barn by lorries and dried artificially. The drier, 
together with elevators, conveyors, and bins for storing 1,200 qrs. 
of grain, cost {1500 to instal. It is operated by an oil engine that 
draws in hot air from a cokefurnace. Several manufacturers have 
been turning their attention to these machines, and there is hope 
of the initial cost being considerably reduced. Also, if mechanised 
farming were more general, one machine might well be bought and 
used co-operatively by the surrounding grain growers. On Mr. 
Dudley’s farm wheat has been cut and threshed in the fields with a 
moisture content of 24 to 26 per cent. and dried down to 16 per cent. 
without any difficulty at a cost of 44d. per sack. Other records 
give drying costs as low as 2d. per sack; it naturally depends 
upon the moisture content. Grain can be dried at the rate of 
twenty sacks per hour. ! 

This method saves the time spent in rick-building and the 
cost of thatching. It saves also loss of grain through rats and 
mice (estimated at 10 per cent. of the rick) and loss by rain pene- 
trating the thatch (estimated at 2} per cent. of the rick). 

Mr. Dudley uses petrol for his tractors, for he considers it 
the most reliable form of fuel at the moment, and he cannot 
afford the risk of a tractor being out of action when the weather 
is just right for using it. For the same reason he takes more care 
of his implements—by cleaning, oiling, and covering them up 
when not in use—than is customary among farmers. He looks 
forward to the day when a crude-oil caterpillar tractor of proved 
efficiency will be put on the market, for in using petrol he is 
heavily hit by the petrol tax, instituted by the last Government 
to compensate the derating of agricultural land. He finds it a 
tax on his production costs that amounts to 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
per acre, and last year it cost him double the amount he formerly 
paid in rates. It increases his ploughing costs by 25 per cent., 
and is, in his opinion, a food tax that blocks the way to progress 
in mechanised farming. 
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The following figures show Mr. Dudley’s costs. for certain 
field operations. Beside them are the figures for the same: 
ions undertaken by a farmer on a highly organised farm 
cing wheat at under 40s. per qr. where tractors are freely 
used, but not a fully mechanised farm. They illustrate the fact 
that mechanisation produces savings that no amount of organisa- 
tion alone will achieve : 
Costs.on highly or- 
ganised but non- 
Costs at Linkenholt mechanised farm 
(per acre). (per acre). 
. (282 6d. tor 4s. 6d. 14s. 6d, 
- Is. 6d, to 1s, 8d. Is. 6d. 
8d. to od, 1s. 6d. 
° , . - Is. 2d. to 1s, 4d. Is. 6d. 
Cutting, carting, andthreshing _tos. 6d. 42s, 6d. 
Note.—The Linkenholt figures include a 25 per cent. allowance for 
depreciation in every instance except for the combine harvester. For 
this the rather liberal allowance of 7s. 6d. per acre has been made. The 
published accounts of the other farm referred to do not make it quite 
clear whether allowance for depreciation has been made or not. 


To put the results of Mr. Dudley’s work at Linkenholt as 
clearly as possible, he is doing with two men and two tractors 
and a very little casual help at special times the work of ten 
pairs of horses and a dozen men on an ordinary arable farm of 
the same size. It means that his seed bed ought to be prepared 
at not less than 25s. per acre, the straw should practically pay 
for the fertilisers, and the cost of harvesting should not exceed 
15s. per acre. Seeds, sowing, and harrowing at {1 per acre give 
a cost of £3 per acre to set against the sales of grain. At eight 
sacks to the acre this represents a production cost of 15s. per 
quarter of wheat, excluding interest on capital, rent, tithe, and 
stand-off time for the men. 

Besides low operating costs, however, the system has other 
agricultural advantages. Mechanisation paves the way to more 
continuous cropping, so that three-fifths of the land should 
eventually be under wheat each year, and the speed at which 
the work can be done enables the weather to be circumvented 
and the land taken just at the right time. One tractor can plough 
I acre an hour, drill 1 acre in six minutes, cut and thresh the 
crop at the rate of 1} to 2 acres perhour. When all the necessary 
work can be done on fine days, the large number of wet ones 
we experience assume far less importance and our climate handicap 
almost disappears. We do not suffer the Canadian frosts, the 
droughts of Australia or the United States, nor the heavy rains 
of the Argentine coming at the wrong time of the year.* It 


* See Remunerative Wheat Growing, by R. Dudley, A.M.I.C.E. (Messrs. Holmes 
& Sons, Andover. Price 1s.) 
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should be remembered also that Mr. Dudley is a pioneer who has 
only been experimenting for two years, and he is hopeful, in 
fact determined, that he will still further reduce his production 
costs. 
In the old days of horse draught the successful farmer was 
usually one who had a pretty good knowledge of veterinary 
science. Mr. Dudley and Mr. Hosier have shown that, in a 
mechanical age, engineering knowledge is no less essential, 
together with an aptitude for accounting and business organisation 
that brings agriculture into line with the other great industries 
of modern times. What prizes can farming offer to attract men 
when such ability is demanded, and how can such rewards be 
brought within their reach? That is exactly the problem that 
confronts us, and if it is to be solved within a reasonable time it 
can only be done by the most careful documentation and research, 


L. F. EASTERBROOK, 
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THE. PUBLIC. AND, » COMPANY ACCOUNTS? : 


THERE are many who consider that the Crown. blundered when 

it accused Lord Kylsant and Mr. Morland with having wilfully 
pe false and. fraudulent. balance-sheets_ to, the shareholders 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company... There are probably 
many more who think that it acted ungenerously in not at once 
withdrawing the charge. when the evidence of its own witnesses 
showed that there were no. real grounds on, which it could be 
sustained. But it is an ill wind which blows nobody, any good, 
Anunsatisfactory case has had, at least, this satisfactory result— 
it has aroused public interest in the condition of the law governing 
public.companies, and their accounts, That is perhaps a some; 
what bitter consolation for the men who have had to endure the 
indignity and strain of a criminal trial. But it is the hard and 
apparently immutable rule of life that the individual must some- 
times suffer in order that the community may. benefit.. 

It is one thing to acknowledge. the legality of the Royal Mail 
accounts and to recognise the integrity of the men who issued 
them. It is quite another thing to approve of the code of law 
which makes. possible the, publication of such unsatisfactory 
documents. But.the shortcomings of the law must be remedied 
by Parliament. It.is asking too, much of human. nature to 
expect the City to adopt a self-denying ordinance and to forgo, 
of its own accord, its traditional, policy of secrecy, It.is hardly 
fair to attempt to drive it into such an action by making scape- 
goats. of two of its most honoured and distinguished citizens. 

After the evidence which, was given, in. the Kylsant case, it 
must be clear to any impartial mind thatthe, present state. of 
company law is unsatisfactory. To say this is not, to overlook 
the facts that, the company whose accounts were, under scrutiny 
was not an ordinary limited liability company, but was, incor- 
porated under royal charter, and that since those accounts were 
published certain changes..have, been made.in the law: For, 

* The references to the Kylsant case in this article relate only to the, charges 
concerning the published accounts of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
The additional charge against Lord Kylsant of having issued a false prospectus 
is entirely outside the scope ‘of’ the argument: Since that charge is’ still’ sub 


judice, it would in any case be improper to/comment upon it. 
VoL. CXK—No. 655 337 . zZ 
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though the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company had a special 
legal basis, its accounts were nevertheless drawn up in accordance 
with current commercial practice and the requirements of ordinary 
company law, nor is there anything in the new legislation which 
would have materially modified their form or compelled greater 
frankness. Broadly speaking, there is no legal reason why an 
ordinary public company should not produce a similar set of 
accounts to-day. Though the Companies Act of 1929 introduced 
some reforms which were long over-due, it failed to break down 
the fog of obscurity in which the accounts of so many companies 
lurk. That, perhaps, is not surprising, since the Greene Com- 
mittee, on whose recommendations the Act was based, not 
held the amazing view that‘ in general . . . the shareholders . . . 
have little ground for complaint with the form of accounts,’ but 
also put forward the even more astonishing opinion that it 
“should be left to the shareholders to make such requirements 
as to the form of their company’s accounts as they may think 
fit.’ The truth of the first conception we will examine shortly ; 
the utter impracticability of the second must be patent to-all. 
The fact must be faced that secrecy is the fetish of the average 
British business man. How far it is justified will be considered 
later. But it is as well ‘to recognise the probability that, so 
far as it concerns the publication of informative accounts, 
commercial practice will always cling close to the minimum 
requirements of company law. At present those requirements 
are sadly insufficient. The present form of accounts may have 
been suitable for the old type of family business, whose principal 
shareholders were actively engaged in its management. But it is 
quite inadequate for a modern combine, whose directors often 
have little or no financial stake in it, and whose shareholders 
have no direct knowledge of its affairs. New wine cannot be 
satisfactorily, or even safely, stored*in old bottles. It is the 
duty of Parliament to ensure that the shareholder receives an 
adequate set of accounts from his directors. At present he too 
often receives documents which are both scant and uninformative. 
The ordinary shareholder is neither an exacting nor a tyran- 
nical master. He does not desire to control the policy or to 
meddle in the management of his company. He realises that 
these things require a knowledge and experience which he does 
not usually possess, and he is quite content that they should be 
left in the hands of the directors and executive officers. But 
while he is prepared to pay the piper and let others, better 
qualified than he, call the tune, he maintains a right to be told 
what the tune is to be and whether the piper is fit to play it. One 
would require to have a very strange conception of the rights of 
property to condemn so modest a claim. Yet it must be confessed 
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that it is often rejected in practice. The shareholder of to-day is 
' denied any clear! information about either the value 
ot the prospects of the business in which he has invested his 


Mr: Justice Wright remarked in the course of the Kylsant 
case that shareholders are not sheep, or at any rate should not be 
treated by the directors as such. There are two vital questions 
which every intelligent shareholder tries to answer, and he has a 
plain right to receive sufficient data for his purpose: first, 
whether his capital is reasonably secure ; and, secondly, whether 
it is earning a satisfactory return. To a large extent, of course, 
the two questions hang together, since the value of fixed assets 
depends almost entirely on their earning power. Apart from the 
directors’ report, which is often purely formal, and such informa- 
tion as the chairman of the company may feel disposed to give 
at the annual general meeting, the shareholder is dependent on the 
published accounts for the material he requires. It would need 
a very hardened optimist to assert that these documents are 
always adequate to the occasion. It is sometimes said that, even 
if they were, the ordinary shareholder would be incapable of 
reading them aright: But that is really irrelevant. The share- 
holder who is completely ignorant of the language of accounts 
will presumably consult somebody who is not. But, as things are 
at present, the most brilliant and perspicacious accountant in the 
world» would not be able to answer his questions from the data 
provided by the published accounts of some companies. It needs 
a Moses to extract water from a stone. 

Consider for a moment the material on which the shareholder 
has to work. The balance-sheet will show him whether or not 
the company has sufficient liquid assets, for one of the few 
valuable provisions of the new Companies Act has made it 
obligatory for companies to state their fixed assets separately. 
This is certainly a great advance on the bad old method of lumping 
fixed and liquid assets together. But if the values of the liquid 
assets are now clearly shown, that of the fixed assets still remains 
obscure. Since the fixed assets are usually taken ‘ at cost less 
depreciation,’ the figure which appears on the balance-sheet may 
have no real relation to their current worth. It. may be so 
inflated that it requires the whole of the general reserve, which 
looks so reassuring on the other side of the balance-sheet, to 
reduce it to reasonable proportions, while on the other hand it 
may be so heavily written down as to hide away a substantial 
reserve. 

The treatment of fixed assets deserves, perhaps, some special 
comment. In the long run, their value depends almost entirely 
on the earning power of the company ; apart from it they have 
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little or rio intrinsic:worth: It is therefore sometimes said that 
the shareholder need ‘only refer to' the profit and loss account to 
determine for himself whether the value put on them in the 
balance-sheet is reasonable. But this is not really true. The 
profit and loss account does not necessarily ‘reveal ithe trading 
profit forthe year, and in any case the shareholder has no 
means of knowing if the present trading conditions are likely to 
be permanent. A strike, a trade depression; or:some f 
reorganisation, might reduce trading profits fora few years 
without permanently ‘injuring the earning power of the fixed 
assets. Only the directors have the requisite information: to 
say whether or not the earning power of the company has 
permanently contracted. If it has, then it is surely the duty of 
the directors: to disclose the fact by using the reserves to write 
down the fixed assets.: If no reserves exist, the facts should be 
put before the shareholders and a capital reorganisation recom- 
mended. To maintain a grossly inflated figure in the balance- 
sheet, as'so many companies are doing to-day, is plainly mis- 
leading. If the shareholder abandons his inquiry into: the 
capital values on the balance-sheet and tries to discover the 
current earning power of his shares, he is confronted with similar 
difficulties. For one thing, a credit balance on the profit and loss 
account does not necessarily represent the earned trading profit 
of the year at all.. It might be unduly swollen by non-recurring 
credit items and transfers from hidden reserves. Conversely, it 
might be unduly contracted by the expenditure of income on 
capital improvements. In neither case would the shareholder 
have any real clue to the true position. 

The case which we have taken is that of an ordinary indepen- 
dent trading company. If the shareholder tries to glean informa- 
tion from the accounts of a holding company his plight is often 
infinitely worse. Take but one instance from the balance-sheet. 
A holding company will show as its principal asset shares in 
subsidiary companies. But even the new Companies Act does 
not require it to give any indication of either the number and 
the nominal value of the shares, or of their present value. 
Since companies are’ now ‘under an obligation to disclose the 
method of: valuation of fixed assets, such shares will probably 
appear in the balance-sheet at ‘ Cost less Reserves,’ but the share- 
holder will have no real clue to their intrinsic worth. In the same 
way, the main figure on the credit side of the revenue account 
will be dividends received from subsidiary companies. A holding 
company is still under no obligation to publish either a consoli- 
dated balance-sheet for the whole group or the separate accounts 
of each subsidiary. But unless the shareholder is given some such 
additional information he is quite unable to determine whether 
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the subsidiary: companies were economically justified in paying 
the dividends they did: When the full accounts of the Royal 
Mail group were disclosed it was seen that big dividends had been 
paid out by the subsidiary companies in spite of heavy trading 
losses. It is true that the Companies Act of 1929 has laid down 
that a holding company must disclose how the aggregate profits 
and losses of its subsidiaries have been dealt with in its accounts, 
atid whether the losses, if any, have been provided for by either 
the holding company or the subsidiary concerned. But, since it 
is specifically stated that the amount of the profits and losses need 
not be disclosed, the provision is of little real value. 

When the shareholder complains of the ignorance in which 
he is usually kept he is told that the strain of competition makes 
secrecy necessary. A pathetic picture is drawn of harassed 
directors, torn between conflicting loyalties, eager to give the 
shareholders full and frank information about every side of the 
company’s activities, but aware that in so doing they would arm 
their competitors and so inflict serious injury on the company’s 
business. As when fairy-tales are told to adults, the story may 
bring tears to the eyes, but it is not likely to bring.conviction to 
the mind. In the old days of small private businesses secrecy 
was perhaps necessary and effective. But times. have changed. 
To-day efficiency is the sole key to success, and secrecy, like the 
passport regulations, penalises only the people whom it claims to 
protect. Any accountant who has had experience of arranging 
mergers between competing firms will testify that even where the 
closest secrecy has been practised by a company, its rivals almost 
invariably have an intimate knowledge of its competitive position. 
Secrecy where technical processes are concerned is, of course, an 
entirely different matter which does not enter into a question of 
accounts. 

Generally speaking, secrecy is not defensible on the score of 
commercial competition, The plea that it protects the share- 


holders against their own weaknesses is more plausible. The 


atgument is that, since most trading companies are subject to 
regular cycles of prosperity and depression, they should make 
provision in their fat years for their sustenance during the lean 
ones. But if in the good years the full profits were disclosed, the 
shareholders would demand bigger dividends and it would not be 
possible to accumulate the necessary reserves. And if in the bad 
years the full losses were disclosed, the shareholders would take 
panic and the prestige of the company would be seriously injured. 
The argument rests on a somewhat pessimistic view of the 
intelligence of shareholders. But in so,far as a policy of secrecy 
is‘used to build up reasonable hidden reserves it does no harm. 
It may sometimes be desirable to have a greater reserve of 
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strength than either the world or the shareholders suspect; »4) 
distinguished judge once said that shareholders could not com 
plain if the financial position of their company was better than'the 
accounts showed it to be. But this is only true when the hidden 
reserves are kept within reasonable limits. There is no justi- 
fication for giving the shareholders a wholly inadequate con- 
ception of theit assets. As Mr. Justice Wright remarked in his 
summing-up in the Kylsant case, ‘ there may be very great evils 
if . . . very large portions of a company’s assets are left in the 
secret disposition of the managing authority.’ 

The justification for secrecy in the use of hidden reserves is 
much more questionable. There can, indeed, be no real objection to 
their being used to write down depreciated assets, for such an action 
does not weaken the company, while it helps to make a cleaner 
and franker balance-sheet. But whether it is ever legitimate to 
transfer hidden reserves to the credit of the profit and loss account 
without disclosing the fact to the shareholders is another question. 
Though it may be wise to smooth out the most violent fluctuations 
from the accounts, shareholders have a right to know the general 
trend of trading conditions. There is certainly no justification for 
the using of hidden reserves to pay a dividend, unless the share- 
_ holders are informed of what is being done. If a dividend is paid 
without comment the natural assumption is that the company'is 
earning profits. The suggestion that this form of misrepresenta- 
tion is miade necessary by the hysterical propensities of share- 
holders has no validity in either theory or fact. English law has 
never condoned the assumption that the end justifies the means. 
Nor were there any signs of panic among the shareholders of 
Furness, Withy & Co. when the chairman recently took the un- 
precedented step of revealing the extent to which the dividend 
had been paid out of hidden reserves. 

It may, perhaps, be complained that the picture has been 
painted in unnecessarily dark colours, but that would be to 
misunderstand its purpose, which is to call attention to the 
weaknesses of the present law. It is not suggested that the 
accounts of most companies are as unsatisfactory as it has been 
shown possible for them to be. During the last few years there 
has been a considerable improvement in the amount of information 
given to shareholders through the published accounts and ‘the 
directors’ report, and there are several important companies 
which now publish very full information about their activities. 
But the fact remains that the law, as it stands at present, admits 
of considerable suppression of vital information, and there are 
still many companies which take advantage of its weakness. 
Their motive in doing so is probably perfectly honourable, but 
the principle is bad and the practice can cover up very grave 
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abuses. It is therefore the clear duty of Parliament to tighten up 
the requirements of the law, and so make sure that the share- 
holder receives from the directors an adequate statement of his 
company’s position. 

The directions in which the present law is deficient have, 
itis hoped, been clearly indicated. It only remains to refer 
briefly to some of the specific reforms that are necessary. 

The first; and perhaps the most important, is that every 
holding company should be required to publish, in addition to 
its own individual accounts, an audited balance-sheet and profit 
and loss account, incorporating the accounts of all its subsidiaries. 
Consolidated accounts of this kind are almost invariably pub- 
lished by holding companies in the United States, Without 
them the shareholder cannot obtain a view of the group as a-whole, 
and without such a view he cannot exercise any intelligent 
supervision over his investment. He is in the position of a man 
who is given a report on the roof of his house but none. at all 
on the state of its supporting walls, As the rationalisation of 
industry progresses, holding companies are becoming increasingly 
common, and it is essential that their shareholders should be 
assured of an adequate set of accounts. 

Secondly, all companies should be required to show on their 
balance-sheets the amount of depreciation allowed on their fixed 
assets, and the sum expended on capital improvements during 
the course of the year. This would enable the shareholder to 
keep a much closer check on both the value of, the fixed assets 
and on the earning power of his company. He would be able to 
see whether the rate of depreciation allowed compared favourably 
or not with that of similar companies, and he would know whether 
profits were being utilised either for extensive capital expenditure 
or for a drastic writing down of the existing fixed assets. 

Thirdly, the directors should be required to state whether, 
and to what extent, any dividends, paid or proposed, are in 
excess of the trading profit for the year. It is, indeed, ques- 
tionable whether the shareholder has not a right to know the 
actual trading results of his company. But it is possible that 
a disclosure of the full fluctuations of trade might sometimes 
be undesirable, and, perhaps, even misleading. Reasons have 
already been given for thinking that hidden reserves have a 
legitimate place in the financial structure of a company. If a 
company is sufficiently strong to pay a dividend in spite of its 
having sustained a loss on the year’s trading, there is no reason 
why it should not do so. But there is equally no reason, nor, 
indeed, any justification, for not informing the shareholders that 
the proposed dividend is being paid out of reserves. It is a very 
serious weakness in the law that hidden reserves can at present 
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be used to lull the shareholders into a false sense of seeurity and 
prosperity. It would, however, probably be desirable to exempt 
banks from the necessity of disclosing the extent to which their 
dividends had not been earned in the preceding year. Banks, 
after all, have a duty to the community as well as to their share- 
holders, and the interests of the former are not necessarily those 
of the latter. Confidence is the very life-blood of banking, and 
profits will always tend to fall short when the need for confidence 
is greatest. It would be unwise to compel the banks to publish 
any information which might, perhaps, give the impression that 
the financial structure of the country was unstable. 

Lastly, the directors should be required to issue a half-yearly 
report on trading conditions to the shareholders. This is 
the practice of a few companies, and therefore it cannot be'said 
that it is unpractical. Directors frequently forget that they are 
the agents as well as the trustees of the shareholders, and that— 
to quote Mr. Justice Wright—‘ they owe them full information, 
subject to reasonable commercial necessity.’ It is hard to see 
how an annual report, however comprehensive it may be, can 
discharge this duty adequately. ‘A year,’ as Gibbon wrote, “is 
no contemptible portion of mortal existence,’ and the fortunes 
of a company can undergo drastic changes in a much shorter 
space of time. So long as the shareholder only receives an 
account of his company’s affairs once in a year, it can ‘scarcely 
be said that he is in a position to exercise a reasonable control 
over his investment. 

H. A. McCLure Smits, 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS. 1831 


FARADAY.. CLERK MAXWELL: BRITISH, ASSOCIATION 


THE three centenaries which will be ‘celebrated this month bring 
back to our’ memory events which have greatly advanced: the 
civilisation of the world. 

The first centenary commemorates the discovery by Michael 
Faraday of the induction of electric currents.’ This led directly 
to the invention of the dynamo and the motor, which have 
eabled mankind to use natural forces as a servant. And as 
their applications are ever extending, it is probable that’ they 
will’ soon be doing the great bulk of the monotonous labour and 
drudgery of the world and will thus bring a higher standard of 
living to future generations. 

The second is that of James Clerk Maxwell, whose mathe- 
matical theories of the propagation of electric waves through 
space, afterwards verified experimentally by Heinrich Hertz, 
led directly to the invention of radio communication, which 
has developed with such amazing rapidity that it is difficult 
to imagine what strides it may not make in the future. A few 
years ago it would have sounded incredible that intelligible speech 
could be transmitted round the earth. 

The third is that of the foundation of the British Associa- 
tion for the advancement of science. On September 27, 1831, 
its first meeting was held at York under the presidency of 
Viscount Milton, its main object being to give'a stronger impulse 
and a more systematic direction to scientific inquiry. It has‘pro- 
moted intercourse between scientists, not only here, but between 
those who live in different parts of the Empire and in foreign 
countries. For a hundred years it has held meetings in the towns 
of the United Kingdom and in the Dominions, and practically 
every great scientist in this country and many eminent men from 
abroad have taken part in them: Many laws of primary import- 
ance in theory were first clearly enunciated at the British Asso- 
tiation, and these theories led’ to practical applications; for 
example, the Bessemer process of making steel was first explained 
at a meeting of the Association. Dryden commemorated 1666 
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as annus mirabilis—a year of wonders—because of the great fire 
of London and the war with the Dutch. With vastly greater 
justification can we regard 1831 as a year of wonders. 

It is always difficult to judge the amount of credit to be given 
to a pioneer. He may have forged the first link in a long chain 
of discoveries leading up to a process of immense value, or he may 
have supplied a fairly obvious link, or he may have forged the 
whole chain himself. The man who made the first boiler for 
producing high pressure steam can claim part of the credit given 
to the inventor of the steam engine, and the inventor of the engine 
in his turn can claim some of the credit due to converting steam 
power into electric power by means of a dynamo. In this way 
we see that the chain is unending, and that every inventor is 
largely indebted to the intellectual and physical labours of others. 

The discovery by Michael Faraday of the induction of elec- 
tric currents is unique in that he left a diary recording in full 
every step of his investigations. We are able to sympathise 
with his many disappointments and to be glad when his steady 
perseverance, patience, and intuitive physical insight) are at 
last. rewarded by success.. This first discovery was made on 
August 29, 1831. He wound two coils of wire, which were com- 
pletely insulated from one another, on to the opposite sides 
of a soft iron ring, the first coil being connected with a battery 
through a, switch, the second permanently connected with a 
galvanometer. On closing the switch the galvanometer madea 
small swing to one side and then came back to its zero position, 
and similarly when he opened the switch so as to break the current 
in the first coil the needle made an excursion to the other side 
and then came back to the zero. What had happened was that 
there had been a momentary rush of current round the galvano- 
meter coil when the switch was closed and a momentary rush in 
the reverse direction when it was opened, this simple physical 
experiment demonstrating for the first time the induction, of 
electric currents. Faraday made further tests varying the condi- 
tions of the experiment, and ultimately he clearly states the law 
governing the induction of the driving electric force in a circuit. 
This law is the principle on which all dynamos are designed and 
is the foundation of the great electrical engineering industry, of 
to-day, No other physical experiment has been so_ directly 
applied for the benefit of industry, and indirectly, also, it, has 

greatly affected the progress of civilisation: August 29,1831, 
was an eventful day in the history of mankind. 

Another discovery made by Faraday was benzene, a ,hydro- 
carbon which exists in the liquid produced by the compression 
of the illuminating gas obtained by distilling oils and fats. This 


benzene is of exceptional importance commercially, many com- 
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pounds of great value being derived from it. Chemically it is 
gne’of the most interesting substances known. Benzol, which 
contains about 80 per cent. benzene, is a cheaper product suitable 
for motor-cat engines, and, as dynamos and magnetos are very 
largély used to operate the sparking plugs in cars and aeroplanes, 
it will be seen that Faraday’s discoveries are directly used in 
modern methods of transport. 

“Michael Faraday was the first to discover a link between 
ihagnetism and light. He saw that when a beam of light which 
isplane polarised (that is, when the vibration of the waves which 
form it all take place i in parallel lines) is passed through a piece 
of heavy glass it is found that superposing a magnetic field on the 
beam rotates the direction of the lines of vibration. If we apply 
the magnetic field in the reverse direction, the lines of vibration 
are rotated in the other direction. Amongst the uses made of 
this discovery is the determination by a saccharimeter of the 
amount of sugar in a liquid ; and it has also been used for making 
optical ammeters and voltmeters. 

If we place two plates of copper in a solution of sulphate of 


‘copper and pass an electric current between the plates and 


through the solution, the mass of the plate by which the current 
leaves the solution continually increases. Faraday discovered 
that, no matter how large the plates were, the mass of copper 
deposited on the leaving plate was exactly proportional to the 
quantity of electricity that had passed. Copper obtained in this 
way is found to be almost chemically pure, and hence electro- 
lytically refined copper is very generally used for the conductors 
which have to carry electric currents. 

In 1833 Faraday suggested that the passage of current through 
an electrolyte is due to the movement of positively and negatively 
charged particles called ‘ions.’ When a current is passed 
through a solution of salt, for example, the positively charged 
particles move towards the leaving plate and the negatively 
charged to the positive plate. [T'araday’s researches in electro- 
lysis led him to foreshadow faintly in his writings the atomic 
nature of electricity and the modern theory of electrons, a theory 
which has proved of such great value in both pure and applied 
science. 

James Clerk Maxwell was born in Edinburgh on June 13, - 
1831, and when only fifteen years of age contributed a mathe- 
matical paper to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. At Cambridge 
he attended Stokes’ lectures and laid the foundation of those 
mathematical principles which he applied so successfully to the 
interpretation of Faraday’s ‘ curved lines of force.’ One of his 
most important papers, which deals with the dynamical theory 
of the electromagnetic field, was published in the Transactions 
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of the Royal Society in 1864. He makes the assumption that 
all the actions and reactions of electrified bodies, electromagnetic 
attractions and repulsions, and the induction of electric currents, 
are produced by actions in a medium surrounding the excited 
bodies due to electric and magnetic forces. In particular he 
studies the case of a magnetic disturbance being propagated 
through this medium, and proves that the disturbances must 
consist of vibrations perpendicular to the direction of propagation, 
and that the velocity of the propagation must equal the ratio of 
the electromagnetic to the electrostatic unit charge of electricity, 
He says” 


This velocity is so nearly equal to that of light that it seems we have 
strong reason to conclude that light itself—including radiant heat and 
other radiations, if any—is an electromagnetic disturbance in the form of 
waves propagated through the electromagnetic field according to electro- 
magnetic laws. . 


Twenty-four years afterwards Heinrich Hertz proved. experi- 
mentally that these electromagnetic waves travelled with the 
velocity of light. 

Maxwell perfected his theory in his Electricity and Magnetism, 
one of the most wonderful books ever written, His death at the 
early age of forty-eight was a severe loss to science and a great 
blow to his many friends. He is rightly considered by radio 
engineers as one of the great pioneers of the technique of commu- 
nication, although personally he could have had but the vaguest 
ideas of the enormous developments which would be based on 
his theories in the future. Wesee from the lives of both Maxwell 
and Faraday—and, indeed, from many others—that discoveries 
which have enormously advanced the progress of civilisation 
usually spring from the search after knowledge for its own sake, 
and not from the lower idea of utilitarian value. Not that.we 
should despise this value—very far from it—but we should give 
greater honour to those searchers after wisdom pure and simple, 

Now let us glance at some of the differences between the life 
and ideas of a hundred years ago and the present day. In 1831 
crowds would collect to gape at a steamboat or a steam locomo- 
tive; on moonless nights men had to grope their way along 
narrow streets by the help of swinging lanterns and smoking 
torches, and there are still a few conical iron torch extinguishers 
to be seen in London in front of certain big Georgian mansions. 
It is true that William Murdoch had been awarded the Rumford 
medal by the Royal Society in 1808 for his discovery of gas 
lighting, but for many years afterwards its progress for domestic 
use was very slow. Westminster Bridge, which was the first 
bridge to be lighted by gas, was lighted by oil lamps as late as 
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1612) Travelling was then difficult and expensive, and in many 
places the roads were so bad that the stage coaches could go but 
slowly! Féreign travel was impossible except for the rich, and 
it'took twenty-five days to get’ to Sicily. These were the days 
ofthe shilling post and the semaphore telegraph, and foreign news 
trickled ‘through very tardily; ‘The semaphore ‘line connecting 
the Admiralty with Portsmouth was out of action one day out 
of every three owing to poor visibility, and the news was affected 
by the mistakes of the numerous operators and sometimes was 
falsified. And this ‘was not. always done for ‘ propaganda’ 
purposes.» It. was’ not until 1837 ‘that Cooke and Wheatstone 
published an account’ of a practical electric telegraph system. 
As late as 1840 the clocks in both Houses of Parliament, at the 
Horse'Guards and at St. James’s, were regulated by the carriage 
of a chronometer from the Queen’s private observatory at Kew. 
The inns often took their time from the watches of the drivers 
of the stage coaches, and when railways were first introduced 
there was great confusion caused by the difference between 
railway time (Greenwich) and local. A little over fifty years 
ago mid-European time, one hour in front of Greenwich, was 
introduced into»Germany, Italy, and other countries. 

Before the British Association held its first meeting in 1831 
there had ‘been mechanics’ institutes and other small lecture 
societies, but most of the knowledge of science was isolated in the 
universities, and ordinary people seemed to prefer authority to 
reason; being afraid, perhaps, to trust to the latter for fear of 
being led into unorthodox channels. At Cambridge teachers were 
still slavishly devoted to geometry and the fluxional notation of 
Newton, and regarded imaginary quantities with suspicion. They 
were puzzled as to what interpretation to give to the logarithm 
of a negative number. Everyone, however, was strongly 
interested in astronomy. She was the Queen of Science. Sir 
John Herschell, the great astronomer, was one of the earliest 
members of the British Association, and his admirable text-book 
on Astronomy was published in 1831. In the introduction he 
gives good advice as to the attitude of mind to be adopted when 
entering any scientific pursuit. He says that the student should 
loosen his hold on crude and hastily adopted notions about the 
science he wishes to study ; he must strengthen himself to adopt 
any conclusions to which he is led by careful observation and 
logical argument. ‘ Such an effort is, in fact, a commencement 
of that intellectual discipline which forms one of the most impor- 
tant ends ofall science... . It is the “ euphrasy and rue” with 
which we must ‘‘ purge our sight ” before we can receive and 
contemplate as they are the lineaments of truth and nature.’ 

It would take far too long to recount all the good work done 
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by the British Association ; as a record of voluntary service in 
the’ interests of science it stands unrivalled. During its existence 
it has expended about 100,000/..0n grants for research. It took 
a leading part in-acquiring Kew Observatory for the nation; and 
it actually participated in the movement for the establishment 
of the National Physical Laboratory, whose work has been of'such 
great value to industry. 

Let: us now consider some of the results of the scientific 
discoveries and their engineering developments which have taken 
place during the last hundred years. It has happened occasionally 
that from mistaken humanitarian or financial reasons our Parlia- 
ment has initiated legislation which seriously hampered the 
progress of certain branches of industry. For example, the 
‘red flag ’ law passed in 1831 required that a man should precede 
every horseless carriage carrying a flag by day and a lantern by 
night and walking at the rate of not more than 2} miles an hour, 
This law and the heavy charges that had to be paid on the toll 
roads and bridges practically prevented the commercial develop- 
ment of this kind of vehicle in England. In Germany Dainmiler 
invented a high-speed internal combustion engine in 1885, and 
from that time: the motor car industry began to develop. But 
it was not until 1896 that the restrictive law was repealed in this 
country and great and rapid development of the motor industry 
ensued. Since 1912 its growth has proceeded simultaneously with 
the making of good roads, the development of alloy steels, and 
the improvements in rubber. Motoring for recreation is popular 
all over the world; and in America there are thousands of lodges 
which accommodate tourists at 50 cents a night. About 
20,000,000 motorists visit the national forests of the United 
States every year ; and the number of trippers by other means is 
only one-tenth as many. 

The use of aeroplanes for rapid travelling is increasing, and 
air beacons are to be seen in many places to assist the pilots, 
much as lighthouses assist the sailors. .The beams may be of 
100,000 candle-power and indicate either by flashing or by their 
colour the route to the pilot. Aerial travel is one of the most 
spectacular features of the present age, though it is still not 
without its special dangers. But the possibilities of aviation in 
war are now so terrible that the evil which could be done easily 
in half an hour would more than counterbalance all the good 
that civil flying has done in a generation. We must hope that 
as, through radio communication and broadcasting and silent 
pictures, nations are kept in closer touch with one another so that 
the world is gradually becoming a commonwealth of nations, so 
it will have sufficient common sense—to say nothing of right and 
decent feelings—to make such prostitution of science impossible. 
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And-what advantage would it be to anyone to poison off the 
entire population—men, women and children—of any capital 
city?) It would seem an impossible crime. 
, In:1895 an event of great importance to the human race was 
thediscovery of X-rays by W.C. Réntgen. These rays are of the 
greatest value in the diagnosis of disease, and the world owes a 
very heavy debt to their discoverer. The full secret of the nature 
of X-rays is still unknown, but when the key to the overshadowing 
of the mechanism of radiation in general is found their 
nature will doubtless be revealed and new developments are 
certain to follow. 

International telephony ‘made a most wonderful advance last 
year. At the beginning of 1929 radio telephony provided daily 
telephone service to twenty-six countries only, but in 1930 the 
total of international connections wholly or partly effected was 
increased to 177. The most important groups of connexions can 
be divided into three classes: the first connects the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico on one side with the Argentine, 
Chile and Uruguay on the other ; the second involves three new 


‘channels between Europe and South America which operate from 


Paris, Berlin and London to Buenos Aires. Land lines bring a 
total of twenty other countries into these circuits. The third 
group involves the London-Sydney circuit, a distance of 9192 
miles. These connect most of the telephone users of the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, Hungary and Italy! with 
Australia. Many more lines are being constructed, including one 
to.connect the United States and Australia direct. A conversa- 
tion was recently held from an aeroplane flying over the city of 
Buenos Aires, with points on the United States, with the steam- 
ship Majestic on the high seas and with Sydney, Australia, a 
distance of 14,000 miles; and another was transmitted round 
the world from Schenectady and then broadcast—truly most 
wonderful performances. It will probably soon be possible to 
hold conversations between any two houses which are connected 
with local telephone exchanges, although they may be on opposite 
sides. of the world. Last year the broadcasting of speeches across 
the Atlantic was a novelty—this year it has been quite a. common 
occurrence ; and services for the sending of pictures and facsimiles 
of documents are given to the public in Great Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, Japan, Denmark, Canada and the United States. Some 
of the pictures transmitted are quite good reproductions. 

In what way will the mechanisation which science has brought 
about during the last century affect the future of civilisation ? 
In the past history of mankind we have seen that mighty empires 
have risen to a high state of civilisation, with philosophy, music, 
painting and sculpture, law and science flourishing exceedingly, 
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and yet, in spite of all this, these empires have declined or dis- 
integrated. One of the causes of their fall may have been the 
existence of slavery ;. another was certainly the low standard of 
living of the poor. Before civilisation can become a. certdinty 
the rights of the individual must be recognised and his immediate 
necessities must be satisfied. Moral and mental faculties cannot 
grow when the individual has to toil unceasingly without either 
relaxation or time to increase his knowledge. Now we can truly 
say that the development of applied science is relieving countless 
thousands from the necessity of excessive and monotonous 
manual labour and drudgery. By turning a switch an electric 
fire glows and gives pleasant heat; turn it again and the fire 
is extinguished. There is no dirt, no heavy’ fuel carrying, 
no removing of ashes, no cleaning up. And new automatic 
electrical servants, almost the equivalent of Karel Capek’s 
‘ Robots,’ are continually being invented. Cooking no longer 
needs constant attention ; a push-button, a temperature regu- 
lator and a thermometric alarum do a great: part of the work. 
Lifts, vacuum cleaners, blowers and fans lighten household work 
and relieve’ us from much: drudgery. All this. we owe to 
science. And when we motor on a Sunday afternoon ‘through 
east or south London and see the numerous aerials which are so 
common and which bring to the poor the blessing and pleasure 
of good music, a pleasure formerly only for the well-to-do, we 
thank science again. Or when we see the crowded queues outside 
the picture palaces, waiting so patiently often in bad weather 
for the anticipated treat inside, a treat which gives them warmth 
and comfort, and occasionally even information and instruction, 
we thank God for the broadcast: and the pictures and the applied 
science which has made them possible. Life is easier and better 
now for the masses than it was ninety years ago in the hungry 
"forties, and it seems reasonable to hope that we shall continue 
to progress and that the next centenary will show much more 
universal comfort and happiness. And as we try to end every 
kind of slavery and to give our less fortunate brothers a better 
chance in life, so may we trust to escape that decline and fall 
which slowly overwhelmed great nations in the past. May we 
do as we would be done by. 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL. 
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ANOTHER UNPUBLISHED ‘IMAGINARY CON- 
VERSATION’ BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR? 


EMMA AND HER PARENTS 


WHEN on July 15, 1858, Walter Savage Landor (then in his 
eighty-fourth year) left England for the last time, he went, after 
having crossed to France, directly to Genoa, where it was his 
intention to settle. Landor had left England hurriedly in order 
to avoid the consequences of an action for libel in which the 
damages against him were certain to be heavy. Whilst in Genoa 
Landor was unhappily persuaded by his loyal but misguided 
advisers in England to sign a deed of conveyance by which the 
whole of his property in England was made over to his eldest son, 
Arnold Landor. The object of this deed was to render the seizure 
of the property, that was legally no longer Landor’s, impossible. 
Shortly afterwards damages to the extent of £1000 were awarded 
against Landor, and by an injunction granted by the Court of 
Chancery the deed of conveyance was practically defeated. Thus, 
without in any way fulfilling its purpose, the deed only served to 
make Landor less independent of his son and family, so that when 
he was invited to return once more to live with his family at 
Fiesole (from which he had parted some twenty-three years 
earlier) he accepted the proposal not too unwillingly. Unfor- 
tunately, it was not long before the troubles that had caused the 
original break with his family forced Landor once more to quit 
the family villa. On three occasions during the ten months of his 
stay at Fiesole he had departed for Florence, but on each occasion 
had been persuaded to return. Now, on July 2, 1859; following 
upon a more than usually violent quarrel with his wife, he was 
turned out of the villa by his wife and children. With nothing 
but the clothes he stood in and fifteen pauls in his pocket, the old 
man wandered down to Florence, where, walking aimlessly about 
the streets, he was encountered by Robert Browning in the 
vicinity of the Casa Guidi, on the left bank of the Arno. Brown- 
ing, to whom Landor explained what had happened, realising how 

4 Three Unpublished ‘Imaginary Conversations” by Walter Savage 


Landor,’ Nineteenth Century and After, June 1930. 
Vor. CX—No. 655 353 aA 
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matters stood, at once took charge of Landor and his affairs. He 
wrote without delay to John Forster, later Landor’s biographer, 
informing him of the situation, and meanwhile saw to it that ‘ the 
old lion ’ should be made comfortable in a small hotel facing the 
Arno. During his stay here Landor wrote to his wife asking that 
his personal belongings and money should be sent on to him. His 
letters remained unanswered. Meanwhile he had also written the 
following letter to an old Bath friend then living at Siena : 


Dear Mr. Story,*—My friends the Brownings tell me that you are 
resident in Siena. This is a great inducement for me to take a house for a 
year in that city. My family are in the possession of the most charming 
villa and grounds within two miles of Florence, which I very imprudently 
gave entirely up to them, with a large income reserving for myself extremely 
little, so I am constrained to be economical. 


Landor confided his intention of going to live in Siena to 
Browning, whose hearty approbation it at once received. Brown- 
ing immediately wrote to Story, who replied that he would be 
delighted to have Landor as his guest until some other accommoda- 
tion could be secured for him. Soon after the receipt of this 
letter Browning set off together with Landor for the Villa Belve- 
dere Marciana, the summer house at Siena of the Storys. 


Browning [writes Story] brought him to me at Siena, and a more pitiable 
sight I never saw. It was the case of old Lear over again, and when he 
descended from his carriage, with his sparse white hair streaming out, and 
tottered into my house, dazed in intellect with all he had suffered, I felt 
as if he were really Lear come back again.® 


Landor stayed with the Storys for little more than three weeks, | 


During the time he was with us {writes Mrs. Story] his courtesy and 
high breeding never failed him ; “he was touchingly pleased and happy 
with our life, and so delightful and amusing that we ourselves grieved 
when it came to an end.‘ 


It was. during this happy stay at the Villa Belvedere, or soon 
after, that Landor must have written the Imaginary Conversa- 
tion which is now for the first time published here. The Emma 
of this conversation is Edith Story, the little daughter of the house, 
who afterwards became the Marchesa Peruzzi Di Medici. Of her 
recollections of Landor she writes : 


Mr. Landor remained a guest at the villa for over a month. In the 
peaceful family life there he gained in strength and vigour, and his great 
extravagant mind recovered its youthful elasticity. No more agreeable 


2 This was William Wetmore Story, the famous American sculptor, who died 
in Rome in 1895, whose Conversations in a Studio (Boston, 1890) is by many 
preferred to his sculpture. 

* Ibid., vol. ii., p. 437. 

* William Wetmore Story and his Friends, by Henry James (Boston, 1903), 
vol. ii., p. 16. 
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guest could there have been found ; not a word escaped him that would have 
revealed a violent temper. A very early riser, Mr. Landor devoted many 
hours to writing in his room Latin and English verse, and an occasional 

‘imaginary conversation.’ These he would read to us, and with the utmost 
courtesy and a grand old-fashioned bow present the MS. to me the young 
daughter of the house, as he continued often to do in after years. He gave 
me my first lessons in Latin every morning, and after the lesson would 
repeat to me long passages from his favourite poets. . . . Nothing could 
exceed Mr. Landor’s kindness to children; his generous impulses were 
never to let us go away empty-handed.® 


The Conversation is accompanied by an envelope in Landor’s 
hand addressed to ‘G. H. Holyoake Esq/Stella House/Newcastle 
on Tyne/England.’ It bears a twenty and a forty centesimi 
stamp, the Siena postmark for July 1860, and the London post- 
mark for August of the same year. 

The Conversation, which occupies two sides of a quarto sheet, 
is closely written in the small, but unusually legible, Landor hand. 
From the fewness of the corrections and the legibility of the 
writing, it may be assumed that this manuscript represents the 
second draft, or, more probably, a copy made for a friend of 
an earlier one. 

As it stands this Conversation may serve as Landor’s own 
fitting memorial to his love for children. 

For permission to publish this Conversation I have to thank 
Mr. James F. Drake, of New York City, in whose possession it 
now temporarily rests. 


AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 
Emma and her Parents 


MaMA. Emma! Emma! you know very well you have 
been telling me a little fib. 

Emma. It was only a very little one, mama. I thought 
papa would have whipt Edwin for throwing a stone and breaking 
the window ; and I knew he would not whip me; so I said I 
did it. 

Mama. Dear child the motive was good, but the story was 
wicked. 

Emma, Mama! what are motives ? 

Mama. We will talk about them another time. 

Emma. I am curious. I once heard the word before. You 
seem puzzled. You told me, when I wanted to know anything, 
to ask you. 

Mama. At present I must remind you of what you surely 
have forgotten. 


* ‘ Walter Savage Landor,’ by the Marchesa Peruzzi Di Medici, the Cornhill 
Magazine, N.S., vol, xxxviii., 1915, pp. 489-498. 
AA2 
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Emma. Ican repeat every word in the last page of my spelling- 
book. 

Mama. Yet you do not recollect so well what is infinitely 
more important. You have been taught that our God writes 
down in his book every falsehood, every idle word. 

Emma. What a vastly big copybook God must have! When 
did he begin ? ° 

Mama. At the beginning of the world. 

Emma. Omy! Cain told him a sad wicked fib (two I think) 
about his brother Abel, when he had shed his blood ; I do believe 
he had killed him outright. The papa and mama had not beena 
bad example, as far as fibbing. But there had been the Tempter 
at the ear of Eve, showing her such an apple! such an apple! 
And it must have been at the hottest season of the year, and when 
apples are ripe and juicy and better than lemonade. 

MamA. Child! Child! you are running on strangely, 
Nothing excuses falsehood. They were driven out of Paradise 
for it. 

EmMA. Poor creatures! what became of them in winter ? 

MAMA. We must none of us question what none of us can 
answer. We may be confident that the merciful Creator provided 
proper raiment. 


Emma. There are no figleaves in winter. There had been no 
sheepshearing ; and where was flannel ? 

Mama. I am quite ashamed you should talk so idly. Keep 
to the truth and think of that, without rambling a step from the 
subject of our conversation. 


EmmA. Well then, dear mama, we can not do better than 
look into the Bible. Beside Adam and Eve and Cain, others, 
even saints ... 

MamMA. Chatterbox! hold your tongue. 

Emma. So I will: but you would be sorry if you thought I 
had forgotten the Scriptures, and all about Saint Peter and the 
Cock. 


Mama. Saint Peter repented after denying his Master. 

Emma. I never denied mine ; only once, when he would have 
kissed me for being a good girl, and writing without a blot in 
several pages, and making a flourish so exactly like his at the tail 


6 * You tell me fibs,’ a mother said, 
‘ Ashamed you must be and afraid, 
When you are told that every word 
Untrue is written by your Lord.’ 
‘My !’ cried the child, ‘I never thought 
; What a big book he must have bought.’ 
These lines are from a Landor manuscript now in the possession of Madame 


Elfrida Mangioni-Landor, of Florence ; another version of them was published 
in the Heroic Idyls (London: 1863, pp. 165 and 217). 
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of the letter g.? And then he told me he ought only to have 
patted me on the head, being now seven years old, too old for 
anybody to kissme. I was ready to cry, for I thought of you and 
papa. As for Edwin, he fancies himself too much of a man for 
any such a thing now he is in breeches. 

Mama. Your writing-master is a judicious and worthy man. 

Emma. He thinks I am nearly of an age to learn drawing, and 
says he is sorry he has no cleverness in it. How modest! only 
look at his flourishes in. the beginning and end of every book ! 
Can any painter alive draw better? And now, mama, tell me 
what are motives. 

Mama. Hark, Emma! listen! there are horses at the hall- 
door. Papa has returned from his ride. 

Emma. Yes, yes; there stand old Gypsey and Black Jack: 
and now Simon is turning their heads towards the stable. 

Ha! here he comes. Just in time, papa, to tell me all 
about it. 

Papa. What has happened ? 

Emma. The motive! the motive ! 

Papa. Madcap! motive of what ? 

Emma. Never mind what. 

Mama. She wishes to know the meaning of the word. 

Emma. When you were reading The Times on Wednesday, 
you laid the paper flat and stroked it along the table and said 
‘For the life of me I am utterly unable to guess at the man’s 
motive. Lying runs in the blood. But why say at one moment 
in the face of the world, “J am resolved on peace,” and, at the 
next, sacrifice thirty thousand of his own men, and almost as 
many of his ally’s, tying up hands and feet of those he pretended 
to deliver, and threatening them with something worse if they 
attempted to stir an inch beyond the ground he marked with his 
heel. They expressed a simple wish to remove the gag from the 
mouth of their next neighbour. I am your next neighbour, said 
he, and you shall have no other.’ 

Papa. What a memory is thine, my Emma ! 

Emma. Perhaps I might have remembered the greater part 
of all this, without running upstairs for my slate, of which it 
covered both sides, with the addition of your remarks. And now 
I begin to catch the meaning of them. ‘ What could be any rich 
man’s motive,’ said you, ‘ to rob a poor peasant of his bread and 

* In a letter addressed to Edith Story Landor writes: ‘ . . . Now fora little 
tiff. Have you any such word in America ? No matter—at the end of your letter 
you add a flourish to the name of Story. It needs none ; it is flourishing enough 
already. Tho’ you would not let me be your Latin master you see I take upon 
myself to be your writing master. You will laugh at this and say I am giving 


now a very indifferent specimen of my fitness for the office.’ ‘ Walter Savage 
Landor,’ by the Marchesa Peruzzi Di Medici, Joc. cit, 
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cheese, barely a mouthful. There are more to flatter the spoiler 
than to help or to pity the despoiled.’ 

I am afraid, papa, you must have been very angry, for you 
spoke a very wicked word, which I hope God will not write in his 
book ; I dared not on my slate. The angels will blush when they 
look over his shoulder, and see the account of so much wickedness, 
I know he has forgiven you, for I said my prayers twice on Wed- 
nesday night, and slept soundly. 


M. F. AsHLEY-Montacu. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF FRENCH POST-WAR 
LITERATURE 


Pernars it will be thought arbitrary to consider, within the 
evolution of contemporary French literature, a period so sharply 
divided from the rest as my title implies, and it seems fitting first 
of all to justify this formula by showing to what extent the war 
closed one epoch of literary history and opened another. That, 
both in the preoccupations it evinces and in the modes of expres- 
sion it uses, post-war literature has diverged most violently from 
pre-war standards is a fact which no candid observer of the times 
will deny ; indeed, it must be admitted even by those whom this 
far-reaching change has affected most deeply and intimately. 
Of this transformation there is an obvious proof. Among all the 
noted writers of pre-war times not one has survived the turmoil 
of the war without experiencing a serious diminution of his 
reputation. Not one among the pre-war stars can be said really 
to have exercised an influence upon his juniors. Those whom the 
young began to regard as masters after 1918 were men of no great 
name before 1914: the group round André Gide was then com- 
posed of only a limited number of faithful disciples ; Paul Valéry 
was only too pleased to live in retirement, a retirement from which, 
in fact, the richest fruits were destined to come; and when Marcel 
Proust, after many disappointments, published the first of his 
large number of volumes, it was to meet with nothing but sarcasm 
and scorn from the so-called literati. 

Meanwhile, Anatole France, Maurice Barrés, and Paul Bourget 
reigned supreme. Their literary activities had reached a for- 
malism perfectly attuned to a society more interested in expres- 
sion than in reality. The day of peace proved fatal to those three 
writers who were abandoned by the younger generation. Anatole 
France, whose scepticism, clothed in a delicate style, was so enter- 
taining to the men of 1913, has been cried down by a horde of 
wolf-cubs, who accused him of supplying nothing but unsub- 
stantial food. The respect due to a great writer is still paid to 
Paul Bourget, but with him it is as with a master whom boys have 
been taught to respect at school: the problems for which he has 
offered solutions are no longer of any interest to the young, either 
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because they have solved them in their own artless manner, or 
because their scope is decidedly beyond their reach. Finally, 
even if Maurice Barrés did to a certain extent still exercise an 
influence after 1918 (for example, upon Henry de Montherlant), 
it was through his earliest books : Le Culte du Moi and Un Homme 
Libre, the authorship of which the contributor to the Echo de 
Paris had more or less disowned. 

It should be noted that within the period iramediately prior 
to the war a few personalities had already asserted in an emphatic 
manner their determination to drift away from the ways followed 
by their elders. Some of them in the field of psychology, others 
in that of expression, had called into existence a movement the 
importance of which became apparent for the most part after the 
war. Psichari (grandson of the sceptical Renan) in L’ Appel des 
Armes and Le Voyage du Centurion and Péguy, a pupil of the 
undenominational school and a former ‘ Dreyfusard,’ adhered to 
certain moral and religious preoccupations, of which the appeal 
to writers was but weak at the time. In a totally different field 
Guillaume Apollinaire, the poet of Les Calligrammes, was openly 
breaking away from the refined form then held in admiration. 
That these precursors should have sanctioned by their death the 
revival they had anticipated is certainly significant. Their lesson 
was not to be lost. Those preoccupations which in 1914 attracted 
none but a group of subtle, delicately sensitive minds were now 
to become general. The influence of the war tells heavily upon 
the present fate of French literature. 

The years which immediately followed the war might be called 
in France ‘a time of turmoil and confusion.’ A marked insta- 
bility made itself felt in all departments owing to the deep moral 
and social troubles for which the war was responsible, the unani- 
mous longing of the people to start life upon new lines, and a 
distinct and all but universal feeling that such a gigantic pheno- 
menon was bound to open a new era in civilisation. To these 
influences should be added the natural play of instincts, which had 
been suppressed through the length of four years. It was in this 
atmosphere of uncertainty that the literature of the years 1918- 
1922 or thereabouts came into existence; it bears the mark of 
itsday. It was the time when youth would only feel at ease with 
the extreme parties, either the Communists or the Action Frangaise. 
It is therefore not surprising that a time stamped with such 
numerous contradictions should have welcomed with equal favour 


1 I do not think it necessary, in the course of the present study, to make a 
distinction between the various literary genres. Leaving apart the theatre, 
which, owing to its technique, calls forth (not in France alone) somewhat special 
problems, all the genres have contributed their share to the common task, which 
is the expression of the spirit of the period. 
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the strictly regular poems of M. Paul Valéry and the staccato 
experiments of the dadaists. But these contradictions, however 
apt they may be to render the task of the literary historian 
difficult, will provide, if rightly understood, a definition of a state 
of mind of which the manifestations described are but varied 
ions. This state of mind the present writer has described 

elsewhere under the name of ‘ unrest.’ 

It is extremely interesting to realise that it was during the 

iod under consideration that a writer particularly representa- 
tive of this state of mind—namely, M. André Gide—attained an 
enduring reputation. Gide’s pre-eminent intellect shows itself 
under the most varied forms, and his name will be mentioned 
repeatedly in the course of the present study. He may be called 
a typical writer of the present unrest, provided that it be under- 
stood that the word has in his case a special sense. André Gide 
shows unrest no doubt, but not in the way of Hamlet or of René ; 
there is not much of a romantic note, or even of a Pascal-like 
metaphysical anxiety, abouthim. His unrestisthat of a moralist, 
who is at the same time an esthetician, a moralist with whom 
‘ethics are dependent on esthetics.’ It would be wrong to 
consider him as troubled; unrest is with him the state of an 
unsatisfied mind, or better still of a mind unwilling to be satisfied. 
Any goal he reaches at once loses its interest in his eyes. Gide’s 
process is to see beyond things. He gave the first manifestations 
of this unsatisfied attitude in the field of sensations (Les Nourri- 
tures Terrestres): a thirst for realising one’s nature to the full, 
a patient struggle against all the limitations that social conven- 
tions impose upon the individual (see L’Immoraliste), a tendency 
towards making all the possibilities of one’s being effective, and a 
concomitant resolution never to be satisfied with anything, such 
are the fundamental elements of Gide’s creative activity. But 
as, on the other hand, he knows very well how to keep a balance 
in his writings between method and anarchy, between regularity 
and disorder, he has grouped around him—often through a mis- 
understanding—the most different and the most contradictory 
sympathies. In the field of artistic creation, too, André Gide’s 
complex personality has induced him to adopt the most varied 
forms: such poems as Les Nourritures Terrestres, such tales as 
La Porte étroite and La Symphonie pastorale, such accounts of 
travel as Le Voyage au Tchad, such a novel as Les faux Monnayeurs 
are all successful works. This versatility and his moral attitude 
have made Gide the most representative man of the years after 
1918,? 

* It is understood here that we have now reached a stage beyond those 


years, and to a certain extent beyond that of Gide’s works too. Sut parts of 
those works are still very far from having exhausted their influence: the novel 
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This unrest of the times, to which Gide has given such a 
measured expression because he has known how to master it 
being, in fact, by virtue of his age, on the top of the wave and 
not in the bubbling mass—has shown its existence in several other 
ways. That which caused the greatest sensation is the one that 
culminated in the creation of the Dada movement. People have 
pretended to consider that ‘literary school,’ if such a name may 
be used, as the mere practical joking of young men itching for 
notoriety. The judgment iscurt enough. The movement which, 
using the meaningless syllables of a stammerer as a protest 
against literature, had taken Dada for its emblem is the final and 
hysterical stage reached by those who, as pointed out above, 
shrank from form altogether. Dada traces its origin to a small 
number of influences: it is the fruit of Guillaume Apollinaire’s 
literary cubism (though a few genuine cubists such as Jean 
Cocteau, the author of Les Mariés de la Tour Eiffel, kept aloof 
from the movement) and principally of Rimbaud’s and Lautréa- 
mont’s poetry. Created in Zurich in 1917 by three foreigners, 
Tzara, Arp and Huelzenbeck, Dada was favoured with a brilliant 
success in France, when young men whose intellect and sensitive- 
ness had been put on the rack by the war adopted the somewhat 
artless conceptions of the movement. These consisted in an 
absolute denial of any convention, whether literary, esthetic, 
social—or even grammatical, logical, and alphabetical—on the 
ground that, poetry in its pure state being something utterly 
unspeakable, any means of expression must be a lie. Had they 
been consistent the dadaists should have kept silent (one of them 
did, and committed suicide); but the majority of them—for 
example, MM. André Breton, Louis Aragon, Tristan Tzara, 
Philippe Soupault, and Paul Eluard *—adopted a compromise 
and wrote literary works, in fact interesting literary works. 
To put it briefly, the dadaists had made a curious effort to intro- 
duce their unrest into the pale of literature while refusing, 
in their early days at least, to make that unrest an object of 
literature. Others came, however, more partial to expression 
who, in contrast to their predecessors, insisted on contributing 
their evidence on the state of mind of the years in which they were 
living. Thus arose a whole group of writers who, about the years 
1923-26, with a candour often not devoid of a touch of despair, 
chose to give vent to the distress under which all young people 
were labouring at the close of the war. That state of mind has 
been compared with that of the romantics (with that of Musset in 


Les faux Monnayeurs in particular seems to point to a new track which the 
French novel may choose to follow in the future. 

* In course of time, instead of denying all reality, they were content with 
aiming at a higher reality ; hence the school of the super-realists. 
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La Confession d'un Enfant du Siécle in particular), and one of the 

writers of the group has spoken in this connexion of a new 
mal du siecle. The works that gave expression at the time to this 
state of mind are generally short and of a somewhat ill-defined 
character, as may be seen in M. Driou La Rochelle’s La Valise 
Vide, in M. Marcel Arland’s essays, or again in a variety of 
productions grouped into one collection, Les Cahiers du Mois, 
especially the number called Examen de Conscience. The whole 
of it amounts to very little ; apparently, these young writers had 
been too much absorbed by the feelings they wanted to describe. 
It is only within the last year or two that, thanks to ripening age, 
they have been able to give, otherwise than under a didactic form, 
an expression to. the preoccupations of those days.‘ 

The overwhelming wave of unrest just described was the first 
and direct consequence of the war upon French literature. There 
is another, less direct than the first, which, though less visible, is 
none the less important. Literature is not born spontaneously 
out of a writer’s head like Athena out of the brain of Zeus; it is 
the product of the society in which the artist lives. A poet may 
well, to a certain extent, keep aloof from contingencies—as is 
proved at least by the poems of a Valéry or a Léon-Paul Fargue ; 
but the novelist, the essayist, and the dramatist need the support 
of society to be masters of their subject-matter. Now it is 
obvious that the war has simply turned French society topsy- 
turvy : the pre-war environment has been destroyed and environ- 
ment adapted to the present times has not yet been born. Let us 
examine the consequence of this on the contemporary French 
novel. The novelist is pre-eminently the man who stands in 
need of society, either to describe it (Balzac) or to revolt against it 
(Zola). We have no novelist engaged in describing society, with 
the exception of M. René Behaine, whose productions, greatly 
to be esteemed as they are, have not reached the larger public— 
an exception that only proves the rule ; and it is very significant 
to notice how indifferent in character the French novel has been 
until the last two or three years.6 But now a new and far- 


* Thus M. Marcel Arland, who about 1926 published such essays as La 
Route obscure, brought out last year a novel, L’Ordre, the hero of which is a type 
of unrest. The same applies to the present writer’s essays, Notre inquittude 
(1926), and novel, L’Ame obscure (1929). The latter has just been translated into 
English by Mr. Ralph H. Mottram under the title of The Misted Mirror, by Daniel 
Rops (Martin Secker). 

5, Other exceptions may be mentioned—for instance, M. Roger Martin du 
Gard and M. Edouard Estaunié.. The case of M. Mauriac is to be kept apart, 
as his books can only be called novels on account of the extension the term has 
taken. The number of the exceptions at all events is poor when compared to 
the admirable galaxy of contemporary English novelists—Maurice Baring, 
Rosamond Lehmann, Clemence Dane, Mary Webb, Katherine Mansfield, etc., 
tolimit ourselves to the youngest. Aldous Huxley, in Point Counter-Point seems 
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reaching consequence appears. Granting the novelist’s subject: 
matter proceeds from the reaction on an active mind of a certain 
type of society, should society prove deficient, the psychological, 
fundamental interest of the writer will necessarily be transferred 
elsewhere. It is another field, the analysis of personality, that 
will supply him with literary matter. 

The literature of the nineteenth century was marked by an 
advance in the observation of mankind in two respects, as is 
shown on the one hand by the success of the naturalist school, 
and on the other by that of the psychological school. The first 
made it its object to rescue the description of man from the 
stereotyped conventions in which romanticism had perished and 
to represent him as he can be observed from outside. A pseudo- 
scientific conception of literature had induced the naturalists to 
pursue the study of the social conditions of the various classes, 
and thus, under pretence of a search for truth, to consider all 
problems only from their most pragmatic angle (Zola). With 
equally great, indeed with somewhat similar, pretensions the 
psychological school endeavoured to show the mechanism of 
ethics of thought of action and to submit the work of the human 
mind to a narrow determinism (M. Paul Bourget). At the close 
of the war—the movement had begun a little before 1914, but 
it was only later that it reached its full development—both the 
naturalist and the psychological objectives were left behind. 
We have pointed out above the influences which had made a 
liking for social descriptions merely a passing fashion *; as to 
the psychological theses, they have been battered by a number 
of new systems as well as by assaults launched in an ironical 
vein—for example, the theory of gratuitous acts devised by 
André Gide. 

It may be said that only two writers have kept true to the 
naturalist and psychological aims. One of them, M. R. Martin 
du Gard, traces his origin as much to Balzac and Tolstoi as to 
the naturalists; while the other, M. Duhamel, a product of 
naturalism, enjoys the benefit of a critical mind scientifically 
trained. Both, it should be added, endeavour not only to avoid 
the pitfalls of the system, but also to annex to their art all that 
is best in post-war doctrines. Once they had left behind the goal 


to us the one of them all who has best described English society'in its new post- 
war aspects. The example of Aldous Huxley is all the. more significant, as, 
describing a society in the grip of forces that strive to tear it to pieces, his novel 
departs from the traditional formula of the English novel and strikes the same 
path as the newest among contemporary French novels, Les faux Monnayeurs, 

* Only one naturalist’s fame has undergone no eclipse—namely, that of 
Huysmans, to which recent years have brought nothing but gain. The liking 
referred to remained foreign to him throughout his life ; he himself used to define 
his tendency as a psychological] naturalism, 
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pursued by previous writers, the newcomers applied their minds 
to the finding of another. It may be said that the drama of con- 

French literature consists in its quest of an object. 
Unable to find it in the relations between the individual and 
society, religion, ethics, and the family (four buttresses which 
have proved very much the worse for the war), it looks for it in 
the only place where it can still exist—namely, inside the human 
mind—in an analysis of personality. The whole literature of the 
last few years might bear the title used by one of its best qualified 
representatives, M. H. R. Lenormand, L’Homme et ses Fantémes. 
The essential object of literature has turned out to be the conflict 
between what is and what seems to be, or the conflict within one 
being of opposite assumptions.’ 

Marcel Proust was the first to point in that direction. His 
gigantic series A la Recherche du Temps perdu, only the first 
volume of which, Du Cété de chez Swann, had been obscurely 
published before the war, has contributed an entirely new element 
to the French literary movement of the present day. It is not 
enough to say that Proust has made use of the unconscious or 
that, adapting Bergsonism to the novel, he has introduced the 
notion of time into the novelist’s storehouse. It is not through 
these means that the influence of Proust on the evolution of 
French literature has been decisive ; it is due much more to that 
process of minute analysis which is his own, to which composi- 
tion, as formerly understood, is but indifferent as matter (whence 
it should by no means be inferred that there is no such thing as 
a Proustian composition). Proust’s method may be compared to 
those slow-moving pictures with which the cinematograph has 
made us familiar. His analyses remind one of the slow-moving 
process by their undeniable interest, but also by their unreality. 
Resting as he does upon the admission that our present being is 
largely dependent upon our being in the past, which, though no 
longer coincident with it, suddenly reappears within it, Proust 
destroys that conception of the consistent individual which 
Cartesianism had enforced upon us for three centuries. His 
influence, moreover, has made itself felt far more as a method 
of analysis than as a process: only M. J. Sindral and M. Martin 
Chauffier (with the possible addition of M. Jules Romains in 
Lucienne) can be quoted as being directly dependent on him.® 

It is more difficult to localise the action of Freudism in time 

* A singular extension of the novel is noticeable at the same time, The term 
‘novel,’ used without precision and without measure, has come to cover the 
most heterogeneous goods with one and the same flag. The true meaning of the 
word (as understood by Balzac or Zola) is all but lost sight of. 

* A process similar to that of Proust, The Inward Monologue, is recom- 


mended by some under the influence of James Joyce’s Ulysses, but, though the 
success of Ulysses in France has been great, his influence is extremely limited. 
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and space. It is only in post-war days that Freud’s system 
appeared in France. Loudly praised at first and then violently 
opposed, it has exercised a rather insidious influence on our 
literature. A few authors, no doubt, have emphatically declared 
what they owed to Freud—for example, M. H. R. Lenormand, 
whose plays (chiefly Le Mangeur de Réves and L’ Amour Magicien) 
bear the mark of the Viennese principles. Among the novelists 
there are, very many who have used Freudism in its crude shape 
—that is to say, who have handled psycho-analytical subjects 
(MM. Gil Robin, Gaument). But at the same time, the secret 
influence of Freudism has made itself felt upon our writers 
in a more discreet though equally compelling manner. Some 
notions of Freudian origin (e.g., the (Edipus complex, which had 
long been in existence before, though it was Freud who laid such 
a heavy stress upon them) have become so familiar to con- 
temporary French novelists that they now escape notice. Thus 
it would be difficult to believe that M. Julien Green (Adrienne 
Mesurat) or even M. André Gide (in one part of Les faux Mon- 
nayeurs) could have been what they are without Freud. Psycho- 
analysis, then, has helped to point the way to those fields of 
quasi-scientific research in which the artist seems to be cease- 
lessly in quest of an ever-flowing ego. 

What really underlies these new tendencies is an actual break- 
ing up of the ego. The problem of personality is one of those 
which occupy French intellectuals, and such technicians as 
M. Mentré, such writers as M. Ramon Fernandez and Jean 
Prévost, have devoted interesting studies to the matter. The 
problem is. one of scientific far more than of literary research, 
and the fact is that, in the eyes of many, the literary process 
appears only as an instrument whose business it is to break open 
the ego—a sort of knife.® 

The real peril is here apparent. By dint of analysing, of 
breaking up the ego you have no matter left except a dust-like 
heap of assumptions none of which is powerful enough to call 
forth a dramatic interest. Literature then becomes a game for 
mandarins doting on psychiatry, or else it has to find its way 
outside the immediate reality of the human being. That way 
many writers have looked for in various directions. 

The new attempts might be called metaphysical experiments, 
provided that the word is given its precise, etymological meaning. 
Their tendency is to place the object of literature beyond the 
physical world, beyond reality pure and simple, on the ground 
that other methods have made it clear that the said reality is 


® An extra proof of the distrust in which literature has so obviously been held 
in post-war productions is here apparent. 
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nothing but a mere delusion. What accounts for the success 
gained by these new departures is the disgust felt by a number of 
young men for a reality which had manifested itself to them in the 
most unpleasant forms. Hencea tendency towards evasion, a very 
distinct feature in literature since 1918. It has reached its highest 
water-mark with the super-realists’ school, which has systematised 
it, It is a sequel to Dadaism in the sense that the chief represen- 
tatives of that school are former dadaists—namely, André Breton 
and Louis Aragon. Still, there is a fundamental difference between 
the two ideas. Dadaism claimed to renounce all conventions, 
even the simplest, which consist in writing vowels and consonants, 
in assembling words ; as its result was to abolish all expression, 
it came to abolish itself. Super-realism, on the other hand, aims 
at expressing a higher reality which, as it conceives it, must rule 
and determine physical reality. Super-realism is less radical than 
Dadaism, and it has produced interesting works, foremost of 
which should be ranked André Breton’s very curious novel, 
Nadja. To reach that higher reality, or super-reality, the super- 
realists have to make use of new processes, entirely free from the 
old methods of psychology and introspection. Thus they have 
caused a person under the spell of hypnotic sleep to write poems. 
They have attempted to get hold of the unconscious that exists 
in each of us by writing haphazard whatever came into their 
heads, so as to escape logic—an experiment in automatic writing. 
The James Joyce-like monologue has seemed to them an en- 
couragement to persevere in that direction. Yet such processes 
have nothing literary about them except their name; and the 
super-realists, who claim to have nothing in common with litera- 
ture, as their methods are accessible to all and dangerously easy, 
have never succeeded in producing works of importance except 
when they were individually gifted with talent—a revenge for 
literature. 

Still, the movement is of extreme interest as the symptom of 
a state of mind noticeable in almost the whole of French litera- 
ture. If super-realism has hardly produced any masterpiece, the 
fact of its existence has told powerfully upon many a writer. 
The idea of inspiration in its naked form, with its violent opposi- 
tion to those notions which prevail in the educational world and 
in official criticism, corresponds to something that is fully alive 
in contemporary French poetry. The super-realists have helped 
to bring a considerable portion of our post-war French literature 
under the zgis of poetry. 

Poetry has literally come as a flood into all literary genres. 
What a number of poetical novels we saw between 1918 and 1925 
in which a style artificially brilliant, a mere twinkling of com- 
parisons, aimed at taking the place of composition, logic, and 
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thought ! Under a pretence of inspiration almost anything ‘has 
been indulged in. This does not at all mean that poetry, pro- 
ceeding from an inspired conception, is bad and has come to 
nothing. When it consents to bow to the rule of a well-ordered 
intellect, it proves to be of an exalted, powerful kind; it is 
M. Léon-Paul Fargue’s poetry, or M. Jules Supervielle’s. And 
it is praiseworthy that poets, following in the wake of Rainer 
Maria Rilke (who has had some influence in France), should make 
it their task to give expression to the unspeakable. Two among 
the young poets who devoted themselves to this task, Odilon- 
Jean Périer and André Gaillard, died before reaching the age of 
thirty. 

The introduction of poetry into other genres, which may be 
deprecated in the name of principle, has nevertheless produced 
valuable books. As far back as 1913 Alain Fournier published 
that Grand Meaulnes, in which many young men, soon after the 
war, were pleased to trace the faded features of their own earlier 
days. A few of them have resumed the theme he is now unable 
to work out himself, and many, M. Jean Cassou and M. Claude 
Aveline among others, keep true to his memory. What the 
wonderful success of the Grand Meaulnes witnessed was the possi- 
bility of calling up, in a perfectly balanced form, the strongest 
temptations that tend towards evasion: But then it takes a 
virtuoso almost gifted with genius thus to make use of poetical 
matter in a novel, and nobody seems to have succeeded so far 
except Alain Fournier. It is less difficult to use poetry in an 
indirect, oblique way, whether it be transformed into humour, or 
lent the disguise of the fantastic, or both. 

An invasion into humour and into poetry as well—the formula 
seems a fit definition of one of our writers, M. Jean Cocteau. An 
outcome of the cubists’ school, and a near neighbour to the super- 
realists (to whom he never belonged), equally keen on the rarest 
discoveries and strict formalism, M. Jean Cocteau’s intellect is 
magnificently subtle. His very subtlety, which makes him fit to 
give expression to the slightest spiritual movements of the day, 
imparts to his works a somewhat zigzag-like motion that is dis- 
concerting to some readers: he is the inventor both of Plain 
Chant and of a form of sensitiveness which finds its symbol in Le 
Beuf sur le Toit. He is full of humour, and yet beneath his 
ironical jests you hear a crystalline undertone tolling the notes of 
a heart-reaching sensitiveness.?° : 

It is, in fact, unquestionable that the tendency. to evasion 
offers the worst of dangers. Poetry and the fantastic are poisons 


40 Poetry and humour might also serve as a definition of M, Jean Giraudour, 
though the latter, more consistent than M. Cocteau, is chiefly a wonderful deviser 
of myths, and poetry with him is rather a matter of expression than of inspiration. 
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which the writer has only the right to use homceopathically. 
Hyper-analysis had as its effect the abolition of the solid substance 
literature is made of: ill-employed poetry eventually forgets it 
altogether. The one is no better than the other. Thus we see a 
young writer as admirably gifted as M. J. Delteil, through drifting 
more and more away from direct experience, reaching a stage in 
which his books are mere sleights of hand, juggling tricks sure to 
weary one before long. 

Side by side with the danger of dispersion another danger, 
that of unreality, also made itself felt in French literature. But 
the French have sound heads ; they love a fact, a clear, simple 
fact—often enough they love it even to excess. It was obvious 
that a reaction would come, and it is in full swing at the present 
moment, when it can be said that the prevailing tendency in 
French literature is the search for truth, and method, and 
cohesion. The reaction is in fact no new thing. Gifted as it 
is with a fair amount of variety and flexibility, the French mind 
is in no risk of meeting with a notice of ‘ No thoroughfare.’ When 
some of its representatives strike the wrong path others are sure 
- tocome and lead them back to the right way. 

To prevent literature from slipping into the unreal or dissolving 
into Byzantine analysis an effort towards method and cohesion 
isnecessary. ‘ Method’ is the’ word M. Paul Valéry knows how 
to use so forcibly—the word that appears as a water-mark 
throughout all his works. In him the poet and the essayist are 
united in considering that the difficulty of the form goes hand in 
hand with the correctness of the thought, and that such obstacles 
as may interfere between inspiration and expression should not 
be shunned, but courted. To this doctrine, carried out with 
strict accuracy, the strictly. regular poems of Charmes, the 
remarkably subtle prose pieces of Eupalinos, are indebted for 
that marmoreal beauty which seems able to defy Time. The 
highest art, in the eyes of M. Valéry, is architecture, an art 
composed of method, balance, and proportions, in which inspira- 
tion can only find its expression through technique. The poet 
should, in the same manner, be ‘ the goldsmith of his chains ’—that 
is, be in conscious compliance with the laws of his art. 

When M, Paul Valéry taught us the beauty of a strict method 
he was not alone. There is a large, and purely French, school of 
novelists which obeys equally imperious rules: it stands for the 
French tradition in the novel, as Mme. de la Fayette and Ben- 
jamin Constant have defined it in our literary history. An 
important group of writers took up that tradition after the war. 


1 The same applies to M. Claudel, but the basis of his art is the creation of 
myths ; he never runs the risk of going out of his depth in the world of imagina- 
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Eager for analysis only to the extent in which the individual 
enables one to reach what is general and human, obedient to 
discipline and averse from any excess that sensitiveness, once let 
loose, may lead into, they have produced several important works, 
Even before 1914 André Gide had published L’Immoraliste and 
La Porte étroite, which are among the number; La Symphonie 
pastorale and chiefly L’Ecole des Femmes have, in the years since 
1918, shown that the same author, while he was able, in another 


department, to write the broad, complex novel Les faux Mon- 
nayeurs, still kept true to kind. Several others, Raymond Radi- 
guet (Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel), M. J. de Lacretelle (Amour 
nuptial), Jacques Riviére (Aimée), M. J. Chardonne (Eva) have 
inscribed their names by the side of his. Perhaps that French 
tradition is judged by some as rather narrow at times, especially 
when compared with the broad vistas of the English and Russian 
novels ; still it appears as the healthiest of reactions at a time 
when measure, discretion, and tactfulness are not so widely 
spread. 

The longing for cohesion is recommended at the present day 
practically by all writers who have a sense of their art. Amidst 
all genres, however, it is certainly in the novel that its need is 
most imperiously felt. 

It may be considered that the vogue of biographies, which 
has been so brilliant in France within the last few years, is the 
sign of return to that cohesion, to that reality, which an excess 
of analysis and of poetry had made indispensable. M. André 
Maurois has found his way to the first rank in that department. 
His biographies of Shelley and Byron give an interpretation of 
the reality of those two great men not as modified by their fame 
or their genius—this would be the literary critic's work—but 
rather as true to their intimate reality, to the portion of humanity 
within them. It has been laid at the door of M. André Maurois 
that when studying a writer he showed too much neglect for his 
works, which implies an utter failure to comprehend his object. 
If he selects Byron or Shelley, it is simply because he hopes to 
find in them elements common to the rest of mankind in a better 
light. Thus conceived and practised by such writers as M. 
Maurois or M. Guy de Pourtalés in his lives of Chopin and Liszt, 
biography is a real contribution to the analysis of man. 

A very great writer, M. Paul Claudel, had, in fact, shown that 
the historical myth alone makes an alliance between the drama 
and poetry possible. From his earliest plays, such as L’ Annonce 
faite a Marie, to his recent works, Christophe Colomb and Le Soulier 
de Satin, the same principle has prevailed throughout. Allowing 
himself as he does a free hand with verisimilitude, M. Paul Claudel 
would undoubtedly arrive at the result of destroying any sense 
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ofreality in his works if his genius did not enable him to transmute 
his historical imaginings into myths that are fully alive. Never 
does M. Claudel give us the impression that he is floating above 
reality, though it can be said that his works have nothing in 
common with it. One need only think of the historical dramas 
with which many acceptable versifiers have flooded us to measure 
at what height it behoves to place M. Claudel. 

_ Among the historical themes which offered themselves to the 
writer and longed, so to speak, to be turned into myths there is an 
important group which owes its origin to the war. No doubt the 
wave of war-books has been called forth largely by the success 
of Remarque’s book All Quiet on the Western Front, but it is 
obvious that the success was bound to come. The apparent 
facility with which the facts had been transmuted into a myth 
and the indisputable dramatic quality of the plot were enough to 
tempt many a writer; hence the recent deluge of war-books. 
The pity is that all these war-books are the work of combatants. 
This sounds like a paradox. In fact, none of those who have 
written about the war have been able to rise above the conception 
of a reporter’s evidence pure and simple (M. André Foucault, the 
author of Le Héros, and possibly M. Gabriel Chevallier, the author 
of La Peur, should be set apart). They have reported what they 
had seen—better or worse, as M. Norton Cru has pointed out to 
them—but they have not been able to rise to the height of a 
synthesis, to the creation of a myth. No war-book—and this 
applies not to France alone, but to all countries—has reached the 
level of Tolstoi’s War and Peace. 

To sum up, French literature, after following within the last 
ten years a dangerous downhill road, has now been brought 
back on the way to indisputably noble ends. Leaving behind us 
the phase that might be called poetical, we are making towards 
a higher naturalism in which the conquests achieved within the 
said ten years find their synthesis. It seems necessary, however, 
that men should first become more distinctly conscious of the 
state of the world, and of that of man in the world. It is the task 
now attempted by several essayists, whose conclusions may be 
questioned sometimes, but of whose candour and good faith there 
isno doubt. M. Julien Benda and M. Jean Guéhenno are the most 
important on the left side, while M. Henri Massis stands with 
undeniable nobility for the thought of Catholic conservatism. 
Literary history, moreover, shows that when essayists and 
theorists come to take their bearings they are always followed by 
dramatists and novelists who handle ideas and make their 
creations impersonate them. 

But those novelists will come, as everything shows. Among 
the men now forty years old several are already following the 
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direction we have mentioned—for example, M. Jacques Chardonne 
and M. Paul Morand. 

Behind those men of forty a very important group of younger 
men, now reaching thirty years of age, have similar designs in 
view. The names of MM. Marcel Arland, Marc Chadourne, André 
Malraux, Emmanuel Bove, Claude Aveline are already on the 
roll of the artists of their generation, and their destiny bids fair 
to rise higher. It is no exaggerated optimism to look forward to 
a very fine expansion of French literature in the near future and 
to view the uncertainties of the last decade as one would the 
symptoms shown by a youth in the crisis of his adolescence. 


H. Petior. 
(Daniel Rops.) 





BULWER 


Mr. MicHAEL SADLEIR, somewhat surprisingly, has chosen for his 
new and prolonged essay in biography the glittering and rather 
tinsel figure of Bulwer-Lytton. Surprising, because the subject 
in its biographical aspects has already received copious attention 
from the pens of Bulwer’s son and grandson, and other writers, 
while the personality of Bulwer himself has never attracted the 
ordinary readers of biography; which is strange, for his is a 
dramatic record, flamboyant and picturesque, with a domestic 
drama enacted in his own home far more poignant than is usual 
even in the troubled annals of the matrimony of authors. The 
world never tires, apparently, of rehearing the domestic acerbities 
of Byron, Dickens, and Carlyle, but the violence and mutual 
vituperation of Bulwer and his wife have proved boring even in 
this age of delight in the scouring of unclean linen in the lime- 
light and in the ‘ rough stuff ’ of moving pictures. Further, there 
exists still, to-day, the remains of that personal prejudice against 
Bulwer which was created in his lifetime by the barbed attacks 
of Maginn, Thackeray, R. H. Horne, and lesser men, printed 
attacks which passed from contemptuous literary criticism to the 
grossest personalities ridiculing his appearance, behaviour, clothes, 
and speech. It was an organised campaign, of political origin, 
which had no parallel in the literary history of the third and 
fourth decades of the nineteenth century, though Ainsworth 
had his share of insolent personalities (but there was no political 
connexion in his case): little wonder that Lever wrote to Ains- 
worth in April 1844, apropos of Horne’s A New Spirit of the Age, 
‘ Thackeray’s rascality first opened my eyes, but they are pretty 
much accustomed to the sight of such blackguardism now.’ Let 
it be remembered, however, that Thackeray in later life regretted 
the bétises of his affronts to Bulwer in Fraser's Magazine and 
wrote a handsome letter of apology for his ‘ youthful ’ spite. 

This vieux jeux des volanis is over, but the wind it made still 
murmurs. However, when Mr. Sadleir sets out to retell Bulwer’s 
story, in three volumes, to appear at intervals, he has in view a 
wider prospect than the life of one man : he envisages a panorama* 

1 Bulwer: A Panorama. Edward and Rosina (1803-1836), by Michael 
Sadleir. (Constable, 16s. net.) 
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of the literary society of his subject’s period, particularly glancing 
during his perlustration at the lesser figures of the time—the 
novelists of the ‘ Silver-fork ’ school, Mrs. Gore, Lady Blessington, 
Miss Landon, and the more animated romans a clef by Maginn, 
Grantley Berkeley, C. M. Westmacott, and the rest of the period 
novels of 1820-1840, the vanguard of the great fleet of ‘ three- 
deckers,’ of which he has an unrivalled knowledge both in a 
reading and bibliographical sense. I am struck, now, by his skill 
in manipulating his vast material, for he uses Bulwer and the 
unhappy wife, Rosina, as pawns, moving them forwards and 
then backwards as they may be needed in his presentation of the 
literary battlefield on which they fight again with many of their 
contemporaries, or else making them serve as transport for bring- 
ing up his reserves of material ; or if the vile phrases of the viler 
films will make my meaning clearer, Edward and Rosina fre- 
quently ‘ fade-out ’ while ‘ close-ups ’ of other and often unrelated 
figures are projected upon his panoramic screen: but the whole 
is a cohesive story, and each figure plays its part in the compre- 
hensive scheme upon which the author is embarked. 

And now to give some consideration to Bulwer himself, 
Never was there a more enigmatic personality, compact of so 
many irreconcilable qualities, a mass of contradictions. If we 
follow Thackeray’s pretentious method of dissecting the un- 
fortunate George IV., removing the silk stockings, the padding, 
the stays, the silk and scented handkerchiefs, the oiled hair, a 
set of teeth, the prodigious coats, and more and more waistcoats, 
and finding ‘then nothing’ (which proved Thackeray but an 
indifferent researcher, as he failed to find a rich personality ruined 
by luxurious circumstances and a patron of the arts): well, if 
this method be followed in a reconsideration of Bulwer, and the 
fine dandyish clothes and the curls and the stays are removed, 
the searcher will come upon two very separate and baffling entities 
of a personality: one the posing and self-conscious romancist, 
contemptuous in his outward bearing but inwardly shy and 
frightened of the world, and the other a sinister, almost half-mad 
being, capable of the grossest cruelty, even to physical violence, 
. towards the wife he had once passionately loved. Little wonder 
that to many of his contemporaries he seemed inhuman, or, at 
the least, all artificial. Even Mr. Sadleir, who is, on the whole, 
Bulwer’s apologist, admits that his protagonist ‘at recurrent 
moments of his life was a deliberate sham.’ And he goes on to 
advance cogent reasons for the mask Bulwer wore to the world. 
But I do not know that I am altogether convinced by the argument 
that the cause of Bulwer’s spiritual malaise, and his consequent 
behaviour in certain relations of his life, was owing to the fact 
that in his private life he had ‘no real refuge from the world, 
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no one to whom he could turn with a certainty of receiving, if 
not applause, at least a sympathetic understanding.’ It is true 
that both his mother and his wife failed him in this desideratum, 
and the same argument could be advanced for the unhappiness 
and fret of the private lives of both Byron and Dickens ; but, on 
the other hand, there have been many writers and poets—Charles 
Lamb and Coleridge, for example—who have attained both some 
measure of spiritual tranquillity and the finest literary expression 
without these human sympathies at home, men who have lost 
either by Fate or choice what Mr. Sadleir describes as ‘ some 
unselfish and sympathetic heart to which they could turn for 
consolation and encouragement’: they have dreed their weird 
alone and won to abiding fame without domestic solaces. 

To pass to conjecture : in the case of Bulwer, it could well be 
argued that if he had lost his unreasonable and difficult mother 
in his infancy and never married his brilliant, warm-tempered 
wife, whose highly strung nature was too akin to his own, his 
life would have been calmer and far happier. But it is useless 
to specululate on the workings of Fate in other circumstances 
which did not occur, and, in any case, if his temperament was one 
which craved for sympathy and encouragement at home he would 
have never secured this domestic anodyne by reason of his own 
warring qualities and a nature warped by being brought into play 
too early with the forces of life and the world. I think H. F. 
Chorley got very near the solution of the Bulwer enigma when 
he observed, after personal intercourse, ‘It is a fine, energetic, 
inquisitive, romantic mind which if I mistake not has been 
blighted and opened too soon.’ Mr. Sadleir, too, is entirely right 
in the importance he attaches to the consequences, the life-long 
effects to Bulwer’s character, which followed his early and blighted 
love affair when a romantic, ardent boy—' his whole character 
was affected by an adventure which in retrospect became a 
memory of heaven first glimpsed, then barred against him.’ 

This precocious experiment in the acutely emotional had been 
the natural sequence of the romantic circumstances and surround- 
ings of Bulwer’s childhood working upon a naturally imaginative 
and super-sensitive mind. He was of ancient and chivalric races 
in his lines of ancestry, for, although those of an heraldic turn of 
mind are somewhat sarcastic about his lack of direct descent from 
the armigerous families of Bulwer and Lytton, it seems clear that 
he had a Bulwer for one of his great-grandmothers ; but truth 
compels the admission that of the ancient Lytton blood he had 
not one drop in his physical composition, and that he should have 
attached so much importance to his connexion with this afore- 
time distinguished family is proof of his romantic mind where the 
“boast of heraldry’ found ever welcome lodgment. And for 
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certain he was the rightful heir of the ancient seat of the Lyttons, 
Knebworth, the veritable abode of romance as he first saw it in 
childhood—a great quadrangular Tudor mansion with communi- 
cating chambers arranged in the manner proper to Gothic novels, 
filled with family portraits and armour and all the storied belong. 
ings of a far-flung ancestral past. Here then was reared, from 
the age of eight, this impressionable son and heir destined ‘to 
transmute into lasting literary form just such a message which an 
historic house like Knebworth would whisper into the receptive 
ear of an imaginative boy, for here were panelled closets, mys- 
teriously swaying tapestries (behind which could lurk assassins), 
oriel windows, galleries and state chambers, with an authenticated 
ghost legend of its own, ‘ The Yellow Boy,’ all set amid the 
circumjacent park and sylvan glades—yes, indeed, Knebworth 
was the very pivot and foundation-stone of Bulwer’s romances ; 
and even years later, when the house had been changed much, 


“it seemed,’ as Mrs. E: M. Ward truly observed, ‘ a fitting back- 


ground to the strange and mystical mentality of its owner.’ 

At Knebworth, then, Bulwer developed early both mentally 
and bodily in his position of an ‘ only ’ child, for his two elder 
brothers had gone to the care of other branches of the family. 
He was good-looking and spoilt, for his father was dead, and he 
grew to boyhood entirely under the influence of his mother, a 
forceful and dominating yet ill-balanced and unwise character. 
Solitary boys who are dominated by matriarchy generally become 
somewhat effeminated and abnormal and decided in their inclina- 
tion to art in some form or other. In Bulwer’s case he had, further, 
wandered and read at will and without hindrance in the remark- 
able library of his grandfather, whereby he became steeped in the 
atmosphere of works of chivalry and romance, the whole armoury 
of Armadis of Gaul. Who could be surprised that, given his 
temperament and his early environment, Bulwer became the boy 
and writer we know. In the course of his young speculations he 
asked his mother, ‘ Pray, Mamma, are you not sometimes overcome 
by the sense of your own identity ? ’—whereupon that lady decided 
it was time for the boy to go to school. There, at first, at Fulham, 
being an unusual and abnormally sensitive child, crying lamentably 
for his mother, he had terrible experiences of bullying and persecu- 
tion such as Cowper and Shelley also suffered at school. But this 
phase passed, and by the time he was sixteen, at school at Rotting- 
dean, he had become a strong, assertive lad too much for the head- 
master, Dr. Hooker, who advised his removal, for, as the worried 
pedagogue observed, ‘ Your son has exhausted all I can profess 
to teach him. No Boy can controul him. He has a vital power 
which demands a large field. He has it in him to become a very 


remarkable man.’ 
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This lack of ‘ controul ’ was well exemplified at Bulwer’s next 
seminary, presided over by the Rev. T. Burnett, D.D. (later 
rector of the City church of St. James’s, Garlickhithe), where 
occurred an incident which confirms my idea that in the character 
and personal appearance of Bulwer, as a boy, Dickens found his 
conception of Steerforth in David Copperfield. Steerforth, like 
Bulwer, was a good-looking, haughty youth, the spoilt son of a 
widowed mother, and superior to the other pupils at a second-rate 
school; he gives himself airs and insults Mr. Mell, the humble 
usher, when the latter, in a vain effort to quell his turbulent 
class, requests Steerforth to refrain from whistling. Just so did 
whistling and an usher play their part in Bulwer’s departure from 
the school at Homerton. Mr. Toms, the usher, was whistling 
while Bulwer was playing chess, and Bulwer called out in a very 
imperious tone, ‘ Keep that confounded whistling to yourself!’ 
Mr. Toms, more spirited than poor Mr.: Mell, fetched the head- 
master, who boxed the ears of Bulwer, who retaliated with a 
blow on the sacrosanct body of the Doctor of Divinity. The 
rebellious pupil was thereupon locked up until the family carriage 


‘and horses arrived to remove him. It is quite likely that Bulwer 


related this adventure of his youth to Forster, who would have 
passed it on to Dickens. - 

This was the end of schools, and Bulwer was now sent to a 
private tutor at Ealing, the Rev. Charles Wallington, where a 
pupil some years earlier had. been the celebrated sportsman, 
‘Squire’ Osbaldeston, whose records of slaughtered birds and 
animals and hunting prowess would in no way have appealed to 
Bulwer, who, again to quote Mrs. E. M. Ward, ‘ rightly regarded 
hunting as barbarous, and all so called ‘“‘ sport ’’ was abhorrent 
to his soul.’ Mr. Wallington was a remarkable clergyman of 
military aspect possessed of a magnificent aquiline nose, which 
caused him to model himself upon the great hero of the time, 
Wellington, and mounted upon an old war-horse, the gift of one 
of his. soldier sons, he paraded the highways of Ealing, where 
every stranger took him to be a general from the Peninsular War. 
He, as a martinet, did not get on with his wife, and the thing he 
loved best in the world was an old Scotch terrier who * went 
regularly to church with him, paced up the aisle demurely, 
mounted into the reading-desk, and assisted afterwards in the 
pulpit.’ With Mr. Wallington, Bulwer was very happy, for this 
amiable cleric understood his flamboyant nature and encouraged 
the boy to publish his juvenile verses, the now rare Ismael, An 
Oriental Tale, and Other Poems (1820). At this time commenced 
Bulwer’s interesting correspondence with the famous Dr. Parr, 
who wrote, ‘ Really, when I think of your youth, my delight is 
mingled with astonishment at your intellectual powers,’ added he 
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was ‘truly your well-wisher and your admirer,’ and concluded, 
in capital letters, “BE AMBITIOUS!’ There was scarcely 
need of the last piece of advice to the precocious boy of seventeen, 
who already believed the world to be at his feet in vassalage; 
and it was at Ealing, in 1820, that he had that early affair of the 
heart, previously alluded to, which completed vast emotional 
experiences too soon in his spiritual pilgrimage. 

He had made the acquaintance of a girl a little older than 
himself, and they were accustomed to meet, in all innocence, near 
an old pollarded tree by the little river Brent, which in those days 
flowed placidly through sequestered meadows between Ealing 
and Harrow at Perivale, with its smallest of churches. The 
path to their rendezvous lay to the right of the lodge gates of 
Castle Bar Park, where had lived a few years earlier, not in all 
innocence, the Duke of Kent with Madame St. Laurent. Bulwer 
left a record of his idyll : 


That was the warmest and the brightest summer I ever knew in this 
country. The sky smiled and glowed on us as if it also were full of love. 
At the Duke’s lodge the gardener used to sell fruit. So there, as I passed 
it, I made my purchases for our little feasts, and, as I was always first upon 
the spot, I spread them out upon the grass, where the stream grew darker, 
under the boughs of that old dwarf tree. . . . No one ever suspected our 
meetings, nor even, I believe, our acquaintanceship. . . . 


Then one day she did not come, nor the next, and ‘ we never 
met again. Never, never.’ Later he learned she was gone and 
had been forced by her father into a loveless marriage. And, so 


strangely did the story follow the lines of appropriate sad romance, 
in time the girl wrote to Bulwer a farewell letter begging him 


to visit her grave, for she died early. He made that piteous 
pilgrimage to Ullswater : 


There was a spot in which that wild and sorrowful romance of my 
boyhood, which had so influenced my youth, lay buried for evermore. 
And until I knelt alone, and at night, beneath the stars at her shrine, I 
felt that my life could never be exorcised from the ghost that haunted it 
—that my heart could never again admit the love of woman, nor my 
mind calmly participate in the active objects of men. I performed that 
pilgrimage. What I suffered, in one long solitary night, I will not say. 
At dawn I turned from the place, as if rebaptized or reborn. 


As he said, he was ‘ changed for life . . . melancholy became 
an essential part of my being ’ as the result of this painful experi- 
ence of blighted love. Allusions to it can be traced in many of 
his stories, even in one of the last, Kenelm Chillingly, written 
half a century later and not long before his death. So was forged 
the mould for the future writer of psychological romance. 

Mr. Sadleir interprets well the novels and books which come 
within the scope of his present volume, including Pelham, Falk- 
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land, The Disowned, Devereux, Paul Clifford, Eugene Avram, 
Godolphin, The Last Days of Pompeit, with some apt comment on 
England and the English. In dealing with Pelham he does not 
state that among its topicalities was the notorious murder of 
Weare by Thurtell which had occurred five years previously. 
The brutal Thornton was a clear transcription of Thurtell even 
to the shocking details of that terrible night crime amid the 

countryside, which was finished by the same detail in 
each case—the cutting of the ‘ throat from ear to ear,’ after a 
weapon had been jammed into a wound and forced backwards and 
forwards. Bulwer said (in his preface to the 1835 edition of 
Pelham) that ‘Sir Reginald Glanville was drawn purposely of 
the Byron school as a foil to Pelham’; and it appears to me 
that in the hero of Godolphin he drew a figure of Byron himself 
much in the manner that Disraeli utilised Byron four years later 
in Venetia (1837). In Godolphin, one of the most characteristic 
of the author’s novels in his baroque period, there are some 
reflections of Bulwer’s experiences, such as the bout of fisticuffs 
between the schoolmaster, Dr. Shallowell, and his pupil, Percy 
Godolphin, which is an echo of the affair at the Homerton school 
I have already mentioned. But the description of Godolphin 


tallies with the appearance of Byron: . 


His features were of that pure and severe Greek of which the only 
fault is that in the very perfection of the chiselling of the features there 
seems something hard and stern. The complexion was pale, even to 
wanness : and the whole cast and contour of the head were full of intellect, 
and betokening that absorption of mind which cannot be marked in any one 


without exciting a certain vague curiosity and interest. 


And the picture of Godolphin Priory is an exact representation 
of Newstead Abbey except that the building is made more ruinous 
than the original, which was permissible romancer’s licence : 


A wide and glassy lake lay stretched beneath them: on the opposite side 
stood the ruins. The large oriel window—the Gothic arch—the broken, 
yet still majestic, column, all embrowned and mossed with age, were 
still spared, and now mirrored themselves in the waveless and silent tide 
. . » the whole was backed by hills, covered with gloomy and thick woods 
of pine and fir. 


Finally, the Byronic implication is completely established at the 
end of the book by the words supposed to be written by Constance 
to the author : 

You have done no justice to the noble character you meant to. delineate 
under the name of Godolphin ; you have drawn his likeness with a harsh 
and cruel pencil ; you have enlarged on the few weaknesses he might have 
possessed, until you have made them the foreground of the portrait ; 
and his vivid generosity, his high honour, his brilliant intellect, the extra- 
ordinary stores of his mind, you have left in shadow. Oh, God! that for 
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such a being such a destiny was reserved, and in the prime of life, just 
when his mind was awakened to a sense of its own powers and their legiti- 
mate objects! What a fatal system of things, that could for thirty-seven 
years have led away, by the pursuits and dissipations of a life suited but 
to the beings he despised, a genius of such an order ! 


Byron died in his thirty-seventh year. 

Upon Godolphin in particular Mr. Sadleir bases, in a picturesque 
piece of prose, his claim that Bulwer was pre-eminently the 
greatest successor of Mrs. Radcliffe. He says: 


Of all Gothic novelists, none brought to greater perfection the fusion 
of historical or geographical detail with genteel emotion and wildly thrilling 
incident, than the arch-priestess of the whole Gothic romantic school, 
the most influential woman novelist there has ever been—Ann Radcliffe, 
The imitators of Ann Radcliffe were innumerable. Hardly a novelist or 
poet of the first three decades of the nineteenth century but to some 
extent looked at nature through her eyes, showed her shuddering delight 
in precipice and storm and forest gloom. But only in one writer did her 
spirit really live again. Bulwer, from the moment when he first made 
public appearance as a novelist, showed himself the true inheritor of the 
mantle of this famous writer of romarice. He caused that once sombre 
garment to be sprigged with gold and lined with satin ; he refashioned its 
cut to the taste of the exquisite of the ’thirties ; but he so wore it that, 
for all the change in its style and texture, it hung with the same 
tremendous folds and made on all who beheld it a similar impression of 
wild magnificence, So completely indeed does the spirit of Radcliffean 
romance live again in those of Bulwer’s novels which really express their 
writer's self, that he must not be regarded as a mere follower of the ‘ great 
enchantress.’ Rather was he her ordained successor on the throne of a 
kingdom still lurid and romantic, but now into the bargain modernised 
and metropolitan. 


I greatly like his stately and sartorial similes in the above passage, 
but I am not converted to the gospel that Bulwer was the literary 
first-born and heir of Ann Radcliffe. Bulwer shared with her a 
mutual delight in grand scenery, ruins, falling waters, and the 
awe-inspiring effects of storms and Nature: but he did not 
inherit any of her peculiar qualities of mystery and suspense ; 
her uncanny gift for making portentous even faint, distant sounds 
and dimly glimmering, wavering lights ; the art with which, in 
her hands, a sublime bit of landscape becomes an augur of massing 
Terrors. True, her dire and delicious mysteries recede evermore 
or resolve themselves into dull, sensible ‘ explanations’ lacking 
the cruel humour of Nick Mason’s awl in The Ghost of The Ingoldsby 
Legends ; but pardon may be given her for these lapses from the 
artistic in memory of the skill with which she set her stage with 
castellated, conventual, or woodland mystery. Bulwer, when he 
essayed the supernatural:at a much later period of his writing 
life, in A Strange Story (1861), for example, treated the subject 
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very ‘seriously and offered no ‘rational’ explanations for the 
mysterious events of his tale. Further, Mrs, Radcliffe’s calm, 
flowing, unemotional style is the antithesis of that of Bulwer, 
with his gasps and dashes and exclamative marks and remarks to 
his readers; ‘at the very climacteric of her narrative in The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, Emily, when she unveils the frightful object 
hidden by the black curtain, merely ‘ gazes for a moment with an 
eager, phrensied eye,’ and then, without uttering one word or cry, 
lets the lamp drop elegantly from her hand ere she falls ‘ senseless 
at the foot of the couch.’ And when she pictures a death scene, 
how quiet are Mrs. Radcliffe’s touches. Take the end of her 
most terrific creation, the monk Schedoni of The Italian, the 
progenitor of all the silent relentless villains of romantic prose and 
Byronic poetry. He dies from poison. At first he uttered a 
strange and horrible sound, ‘ unlike any human voice,’ and was 


convulsed. . Then: 


Life was now sinking apace; the gleam of spirit and of character 
that had returned to his eyes, was departed, and left them haggard and 
fixed, and presently a livid corse was all that remained of the once 
terrible Schedoni. 


Compare this with a death scene in Bulwer’s Godolphin, that of 
Lucilla : 


Lucilla relapsed into her former frantic paroxysms. Shriek followed 
shriek; she appeared to know none around her, not even Godolphin. 
With throes and agony the soul seemed to wrench itself from the frame. 
The hours swept on—midnight came—clear and distinct the voice of the 
clock below reached that chamber. ‘Hush!’ cried Lucilla, starting. 
“Hush !’ and just at that moment, through the window opposite, the 
huge clouds, breaking in one spot, discovered high and far above them 
a solitary star. ‘ Thine, thine, Godolphin |’ she shrieked forth, pointing 
to the lonely orb ; ‘ it summons thee ; farewell, but not for long.’ 

Down fell the black rain in torrents; and far from the mountains you 
might hear the rushing of the swollen streams, as they poured into the 
bosoms of the valleys. The sullen, continued mass of cloud was broken, 
and the vapours hurried fast and louring over the heavens, leaving now 
and then a star to glitter forth ere again ‘ the jaws of darkness did devour 
it up.’ At the lower’ verge of the horizon, the lightning flashed fierce, 
but at lingering intervals ; the trees rocked and groaned beneath the rain 
and storm ; and immediately above the bowed head of a solitary horseman 
broke the thunder that, amidst the whirl of his own emotions, he scarcely 
heard, 


That is a fine, melodramatic piece of writing, but it is not the 
writing of Mrs. Radcliffe. Yet further, there are other claimants 
to dispute the thesis that Bulwer was Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘ ordained 
successor.’ Putting aside C. R. Maturin and ‘ Monk’ Lewis, 
who were her contemporaries, there are Walter Scott, Mrs. 
Shelley, G. P. R. James, with Harrison Ainsworth, who wrote in 
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the preface to Rookwood that he had adopted the methods. of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, with some substitutions, in this story. Mr. Sadleir 
says that Bulwer’s Paul Clifford ‘ undoubtedly suggested first 
Rookwood and then Jack Sheppard to Ainsworth,’ But in this 
connexion we must bear in mind that Ainsworth first conceived 
the idea of Rookwood during a visit to Cuckfield Place in the 
autumn of 1829, while Paul Clifford was not published until May 
1830, and concerning Jack Sheppard that Ainsworth wrote of 
him, long before he commenced his own romance on the subject, 
“ One day I may present the world with his autobiography, which 
happened, singularly enough, to fall into my possession.’ How- 
ever, I think it is quite likely that the success of Paul Clifford 
caused Ainsworth to introduce his boyhood’s hero, Dick Turpin, 
in Rookwood as Gentlemen of the Road were now in literary 
demand ; and the gipsy scenes of that romance may have been 
suggested by those of a similar kind in Godolphin. | Bulwer's 
claim to be one of the founders of the ‘ Newgate Novels’ is 
acknowledged by Bon Gaultier in The Faker’s New Toast: 
To them as makes the Crackman’s life the subject of their story, 
To Ainsworth, and to Bulwer,? and to Reynolds be the glory. 
Jolly trumps |! 


It is amusing to read the letters Bulwer received from the 
remarkable prostitute, Harriette Wilson, who originally wrote to 
him in 1829 to express the pleasure she had found in the perusal 
of Devereux, which she also made the pretext for the suggestion 
that he should call upon her : 


I conceived as a sensible man, you might perhaps be amused with the 
novelty of a woman who is always true to nature, no matter how bizarre 
may be her thoughts, creed, or wishes. However, if you won’t make friends 
with me, you won't. . . . Iwill tell you what would make a perfect novel— 
you write it all but the love scenes and send them for me to draw. 


But Bulwer, though by no means a young man deterred by moral 
considerations, did not wish to be compromised and appear in 
any subsequent volume of the lively lady’s unreliable ‘ Memoirs,’ 
So, though he preserved her letters, he priggishly wrote on their 
wrapper in long-after years: ‘ These letters were written to me 
when I first came up to town after my marriage and in my second 
year of authorship. Of course I never acceded to her wish to know 
me.’ As Mr. Sadleir truly observes, ‘ It is frankly disappointing 
to find sanctimony many years after the event, and permissible 
to regret the novel which he might have written, could he have 
accepted Harriette Wilson’s suggestion to season his own talent 
with some of her amorous experience and racy irresponsibility.’ 


* Spelt ‘ Bullvig’ in imitation of Thackeray’s insolent references to Bulwer 
as Bulwig in his Yellowplush sketches. 
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Harriette Wilson’s last letter to Bulwer, written in November 
1832 from 69, Vauxhall Bridge Road, states that she is ‘ despe- 
rately ill and the mind wears out with body,’ which reminds me 
of an interesting note about her by G. A. Sala, who saw her near 
the end of her life (she is supposed to have died in 1846)—‘a 
wonderful old hag who lived on lucifer matches and gin in a little 
hovel at Chelsea, but with a bright eye and a skin as white as 
milk.’ 
The main theme of Mr. Sadleir’s present volume is, of course, 
Bulwer’s disastrous marriage in 1827, when he was twenty-four 
years of age, with Rosina Wheeler, a beautiful Irish girl, high- 
tempered, emotional, and precipitate, somewhat coarse in mind 
and wit, extravagant, and not adapted for domestic life and 
motherhood. She had been badly brought up and, altogether, 
was a most unsuitable wife for a young and equally highly 
strung writer who had to earn his living by his pen, for his-unwise 
mother, disapproving strongly of his marriage, stopped the 
income she had hitherto assigned to him. But Bulwer was in 
honour bound to marry this girl for a reason he himself left on 
record : ‘ I married my wife against all my interests and prospects 
—not from passion, but from a sense of honour. She had given 
herself to me nearly a year before, and from that moment I 
considered myself bound to her.’ 

I am surprised that Mr. Sadleir makes no allusion to this 
statement and the salient fact it proves, for this seems to me to 
be the key to the whole painful problem of why love turned to 
hate. For, with passion long spent, this marriage, which had 
originated merely from physical desire, was just an act of repara- 
tion with conscience and honour as bedfellows. The woman’s 
very presence was a constant reproach and a ceaseless reminder 
of a past wrong done to one who had given her all. Jaded nerves 
and over-work led to irritation and accusations of neglect (for 
Bulwer was an unfaithful husband) and recriminations and bitter 
quarrels, separations and reconciliations, and more separations 
and reconciliations, amid which turmoil the two children of this 
most unhappy marriage were born and reared without knowing 
the home life which was their due. Mr. Sadleir brings this first 
volume to a close with the final separation of the parents in 1836. 
But this is only the first act of the tragedy: there is a second to 
come bitter with the Dead Sea fruit of fury and hatred. 

Mr. Sadleir is, on the whole, fair to Rosina, and on several 
occasions he gives her credit, in the early days, for trying to 
make a success of a hopeless marriage. But I can see he has 
but little sympathy for her, and he does not investigate (in this 
volume) the charges of physical cruelty—which involved even 
such gross implications as biting and kicking—she alleged against 
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her husband. It has been her. posthumous fate to alienate 
everyone who has read her tragic story by reason of hervyig 
language and implacable hatred and abuse of Bulwer.) § 
years back, when I had occasion to delve fully into the: fact 
her life, it seemed to me that she was a deeply wronged 
that her sorrows and the neglect and loneliness of her 
were grievous, and that her tears blotted out her faul 
offences, for she was one who had suffered much. ‘y 
But this is a matter for future reconsideration, F 
present it only remains to congratulate Mr. Sadleir for th 
successful accomplishment of the first stage of his panora) 
success won by his patience, his knowledge and complete ii 
sion in his subject, his sympathy with the literary peri 
reconstructing, and his entire command of his vast .m 
It is a fine thing both for Victorian and contemporary lite 
when an original writer, an established novelist. and om 
devotes his intellect and time to the unremunerativejand, 
thankless task of an. intensive study and interpretatior 
literary era combined with a biographical story compact oe 
and sorrow. 


1. 


S. M, Buus, 
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